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ABSIBACT 

This study focuses on eight cities in the Bodel 
Cities Progras and the effects of the progras on national urban 
policy and the ability of cities and counties to cope fxtjtk urban 
probless. The cities (Boston, Chicago # Dayton, Indianapolis, Hevark, 
Be¥ York, Savannah, and Seattle) vere chosen not only for their 
geographic and population representativeness, but also because they 
were reported to be making some noticeable impact on their 
communities. Bovever, these few cities have been used only as a liase 
for an analysis of the full program. Findings of studies conducted by 
the Department of Bousing and Urban Development and others (plus 
other studies done by the author) involving as little as ,one city and 
as many as all 147 cities in the Bodel Cities Program, ase used for 
comparative purposes, to confirm or qualify some points. The document 
is in the form of eight case studies and deals vith the major 
components of the flodel Cities Program and mhat impact they have had 
on relieving urban problems in each area. Its focus is on the 
operation of local general government and hov this has been affected 
by the objectives^ organization, and methods imposed by the Bodel 
Cities Program. The overall analysis is a synthesis of these 
experiences and hov they have measured up to the program^s main 
objectives. (Author/JH) 
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FOREWORD 



For inoiv than u thiiil of a miturv. the fctkM-al goveninieiit has given 
aid to cities to make improvements in older* rundown ueighborhoods. 
The Housing Act of 1937 parted a public housing program with 
a triple pur^iose of new housing for the jobs for the uneI^plo^*ed, 
and demolition of shuns* The Housing Act of 1949 started a redevelop- 
ment pr<^ram with ftnleral subsidy for shmi clearance leading to a 
variety of new hmd uses. The Housing Act of 1954 introduced urban 
n»newal to tlie lexi<'on, provided assistance for neighboriiood rehabilita- 
tion, and requin»d cities to have a workable pn^ram for community 
iniprovenient. 

Tile niuetc^en-sixttes saw greater emphasis upon social renewal of 
the inner city thi-inigh a set of demonstration projects funded by the 
President*s ( ommittee on vTuvenile Delinquency and then througli the 
Comnnuuty Action Program. By the mid-sixties city and federal 
officials beimme convinced of the necessity of marrying prc^prrams of 
social and physical improvement, and this notion was embodied in tlie 
Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Development Act of 1965« 
which created what became known as the Model Cities Program. It 
took a year to select cities and another year or more to plan 
local programs and olitain federal fundings but now a few cities are in 
their fifth action year and many more in their fourth. As the danon- 
stration period dm ws to a close. Congress is considering consolidating 
Model ( ities« Urban Renewal, and several other programs into an 
even more compreheiisive community development program. 

As this newest sta^ of evolution o(*curs, it is important to assess 
what has l)een learne«l from the Model Cities Program. This is what 
Geoige J. Washnis does in this report, which \oSks at the program 
in its totality and the experience of eight cities with speciiieity. His 
cottchisions a1»out planning {processes, management and coordination 
techniques, citizi^n participation, and the pimuct expressed in terms 
of program results^ all of these are relevant to the design and imple- 
mentation of a nationally supported, locally administered cmnmimity 
development prosrram. as a former city administrator, he adds his 
pra(*t t(*al knowledge of how to get things clone. 

In the conchu't of this study. Camille Cates made a significant con- 
tribution to the case studies, and Judy Chavkin sened as an editorial 
assistant, T^>cal reporters provided valuable information from the 
eisrht cities studiecl: Elliot Friedman (Boston). William Hood and 
Thomas Gi-jiy jrhicairo). Denise Goodman (Dayton), Jim Hethering- 
ton (Indianapolis)^ Ijirry Hall and Peter Bridge (Newark). Josh 
Friedmen and Wayne Barrett (Xew York), Xeal Baker (Savannah), 
and Hilda Brvant (Seattle). 

However, tlio conclusions and nH^ommendations reflect the views of 
the author and are not necessarily those of the Ford Foundation or the 
board of directors of the Center for Governmental Studies. 





Howard W. Hafj^mak. 



PREFACE 



This study focuses on eight cities in the Model Cities Program and 
the effects of the program on national urban policyand the abilitjr of 
cities and counties to cope with urban problems, xhe cities (Bo^on, 
Chicago, Da\*ton, Indianapolis, Newars, New York, Savannah and 
Seattle) were chosen not only for their gec^raphic and population rep- 
resentativeness, but also because they were reported to be making some 
noticeable impact on their comfnumties, whether positive or nesative 
in nature. However, these few citl^ have been used only as a base lor an 
analysis of the full program. Findings of studies conducted by the XJJS* 
Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) and others 
(plus other studies done by the author) involving as little as one city 
and as many as all 147 cities in the Model Cities Program, are used for 
co,mparative puri>oses, to confix ni or qualify some points. 

The l)ody of the manuscript is in the form of eu^ht case studies and 
deals with* the major components of the Model Cities Program and 
what impact they have haa on relievuig uiban problems in each area. 
Its focus is on tlie operation of local general ^venunent and how this 
has been affected by the objectives, organization and methods imposed 
by the Mo<lel Cities Program* The o\^ralI analysis is a synthesis of 
tliese experiences and how they have measured up to the program^s 
main objectives, which include such things as program dmionstration 
and^ innovation, coordination and comprehensive planning, oonoen* 
ti*ation and commitment of resources, citizen involvement, and service 
improvement. The evaluation and effect of new progran^^Planned 
Variations* si>ecial revenue sharing, Better Cxwnmunities, block 
grants — ai-e compared to Model Cities, which we believe has been the 
genesis for many of the new ideas. 

The full I'eport of this study has been republished in book form 
under the title Commi(nity Development Strategies: Caae Studies of 
Major Model Cities. 
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MODEL CITIES IMPACT ON BETTER COMMUNITIES 

(Uv (Jeorge J. Waslmis, Center for Goveriiiuent^il Studies* 
Washington, IXC.) 

I. Sl'MMARY OF (^>NC-LrSlONS AND RlX^OMMEXOATTONft 

!• The Model Cities Profrt-ani has been the sin^rle most effective 
instnunent for providing locsil officials with the means and motivation 
to give the broadest range of ser\nces to disadvantl^^ed areas and to 
improve local f^vernment operations. It has had a more profoimd 
eiFect on changing local government operations^ than otiier federal 
pi*ograms l)ecanse it has primarily worked Tridiin local government 
s>*stems and has brought on strong resident influence with it 
* ± Contrary to the liclief of many<» Model Cities has been the federal 
prosrram with tlie least federal interference in local problem definition 
and priority setting. It has given local officials and citizens in 147 cities 
almost (*om*plcte discretionary authority over the types of programs 
and the amount of money to' be spent* It is doubtfal whether special 
revenue faring or other f onus of block grants will, in themselves, pto- 
vide greater opportunity for local decision-making. However, tliey wiH 
extend this ability citywide, as has been done through Planirad Varia- 
ttons« an expansion of Model Cities concepts citywicto in 20 cities. 

X Tlie federal commitment — in resources or tlie tal^t necessary to 
ftilfill the goals and (4)]ectives of the program — was never realiised. 
The limitation of funds was greatly accentuated because of the require- 
ment to develop comprehensive plans. Too little federal money was 
spread among^ too many cities, and funds in almost every city were 
spread sparingly among too many projErrams. The effect has been failure 
to reach massive impact, in any functional program area. 

4. Although comprehensiveness contributed to underfimdin^. it has 
been useful becau^ it has required citv officials to experiment with new 
programs and expand proven programs in almost every functional 
area, such as health, emplo>Tnent, education, criminal justice, social 
sen'ices, municinal sennces. etc. liecanse of its usefulness in helpinfr to 
achieve more effective coordination and to develop whole information 
s>*stems. comprehensiveness should l>e retained as a planning require- 
ment and there should be continued emphasis on local experimentation 
(project innovation and demonstration) in all program awas. Bather 
than eliminating comprehensive systems, they should be improved^ to 
collect and mnintain accurate human resource data in a central munici- 
pal source so that plannin.'T technicians do not have to continually jniess 
prevailing conditions and so that projections may he imnroved. 

5. The refiuirement to use all resources in disadvantaged are^is has 
lieen I>eijefic5al to the poor: however, it has restricted the abilitv to co- 
firflinA«>A prosrrams and haj5 hindered the development of citywide 
^pY^ps and cooperation from the comnnmity at-large. Planned 
fclyy )ns is a more desirable approach : first, to continue concentintion 
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of the majority of resources in the most needy areas, but secondly, to 
apportion funds city wide to help solve the city's broad problems and to 
develop sound management techniques and service effectiveness for the 
entire city. Community development legislation sbould require that 
tiie majority of funds be spent for the benefit of the most depressed 
areas in each city and county. Without such stipulati<m, it is doubtful 
whether the problems of the i^oor will ever be adequately addressed* 
It is not enough that distribution formulas allocate m<mey to whole 
cities and counties based on poverty factors* Legislation should make 
priorities of need within localities clear as well. 

6. Budgets for the proposed Better Communities Act and other com- 
munity development legislation now before Congress will have the 
effect of maintaining tlie status quo for most urban areas, reducing 
funds for others, and increasing funds in some newly participating 
communities. Because of the great needs of cities and counties, fun(te 
should not only be kept at present levels in all localities which are using 
them properly, but inci*eased in many. The fommla for the distribu- 
tion ox funds should be based on neea and reflection of the real condi- 
tions of poverty. The distribution formula in the Better Communities 
Act does not reflect tQie truest poveity indices and would have the effect 
of passing money to some communities which have a low priority for 
community development type activities. Tlie expenditure of commu- 
nity developntent funds should reflect national priorities. The amoimt 
each eommuntly gets should not only l^e based on need but on plans 
localities submi of how they intencl to meet community, goals and 
national priorities^ 

7. ^Mamtaasfnce of effort'' should be i^equii^ed in any new commu* 
nity developirieiftilegislatx^^^ so that cities and counties do not replace 
local ta& effort trith federal money and merely maintain the ^tus 
<|tto. Inaddition, tliere should be some state and local matching require- 
ments for commimity development funds so that local interest and 
commitment are maii^ained. This should also have the edffect of increase 
ing the amount of money expended for community development pur* 
poses in contrast to more traditional uses. 

8. Excessive red-tape and paperwork requirements have been a prin- 
cipal fLult of theMooel Cities Frogram. although Planned Variations 
has reduced this burden by as much as two-thirds. Block grai^ mini- 
mum application and rei)orting recjuiremeuts, and post-audits would 
have the effe(*t of reducing requisites to tolerable levels. However, 
officials shouhl not regard the development and maintenance of com- 
prehensive plans, information systems, and evaluation as synonomous 
with delay and red tape. These are natural parts of any community's 
realistic planning and goal setting and are best designed to reduce costs 
and prevent dela3rs over the long run. 

0. The excellent experience of evaluating projects in the Model Cities 

Srocess should l)e expanded to all community development activities, 
[any local and federal evaluation techniques need improvement. Yet 
there are many which have proved valuable. Local government has not 
made a regular practice of evaluating all local services, except by means 
of a more superficial budget review process. The Model Cities evalu- 
ation experience should be passed on to other city and county depart- 
Q Furthermore, federal evaluation of local government should 
pn i/^iore stringent sidelines for enforcement and compliance with 
^^^^ immunity objectives. 
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10. In many cases, Model Cities initiated snccessful steps toward 
improving intergovernmental cooperation and program coordination. 
Representatives from private and state agencies have joined to discuss 
community goals and to prevent overlapping and duplicate program- 
ming. In a number of cases, standing mtergovemmental task forces 
have been formed, sanctioned by laws or executive orders and com- 
posed of top state and regional officials. Nevertheless, there are extreme 
jealousies among agencies and much more formalized and effective 
coordinating mechanisms are needed. Federal regional councils are 
heloin^ to achieve federal coordination. State regional coimcils with 
authority to pian and allocate resources are also needed in the more 
complex urban areas. Motiel Cities, from its small geographic area, 
cannot 1x5 expected to achieve a higli degree of coordination. Planned 
Variations will not succeed much further without full state 
cooperation. 

11. There has been a notable lack of cooperation from private 
groups, particularly business and unions. This has resulted from the 
inability of these groups to identify their memberships and organiza- 
tional objectives with the needs of the inner city poor. There has also 
been discouragement bv militant and self-interested *^comniunity 
spokesmen*' and simply tack of encouragement from local Model Cities 
officials. The maturing of the citizen board process and greater concern 
for city wide objectives are encouraging more private response. Model 
Cities experience has shown that private initiative and resources are 
necessary to fully develop the community's potential. 

12. Model Cities has operated largely under the guidance of local 
general government in varying degrees of partnership between model 
neighborhood residents and city officials. This piwess has had greater 
effect on influencing operations and changing established procedures 
of local government than have programs which have operated largely 
outside general government. It has caused local government to eval- 
uate seriously many of its programs* change city hiring practices, 
expand regular services to disadvantaged areas, institute social service 
planning, and become a leader in coordinating other agencies. And 
Planned Variations has taken this process a step further by going 
city wide. 

is. Processes such as A-f)5 (local clearinghouse* for federal pro- 
grams). Annual Arrangements (priority and resource determination) • 
Chief Executive Review and Comment (CERC — a strengthening of 
the chief executive's review authority) , Planned Variations, integrated 
(federal-local) financial and information systems, consolidated fund- 
ings and other management improvements have been natural evolu- 
tions from the Model Cities experience. Although Model Cities has 
not been able to take more than the initial steps nor will it have the 
opportunity to do so in its present state, it has been the principal 
catalyst. This is evident from the fact that few cities outside the 
Model Cities Program have advanced in these techniques. 

14. The flexible use of Model Cities funds has been one of its chief 
assets. Tlie ability to '*buy into'' other agencies (under contractual 
arrangements), bv offering funds for new or expanded programming^ 
has enabled Model CM ties to secure important changes in agency 
niionifions. Moreover, any block grant program should not be so 
pqT/^ ^^^^'^^^^^ eliminates the advantages of the flexible and catalytic 
LlyL :ederal money. 
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: 15« Model (^tie8 has adiieved sonic cU'ji^rce of imiovatloii and institu- 
tional cliauge, Iiuiovationd have in<*ludod surh tliinjiiis as model schools, 
non-profit cK>riM>ratious, ueighl)oi>hood health irentcrs, mult i -service 
ceiitei's, decisiomnakui^ by the poor, lesfS restrictive liiring procedures 
lor Biinorities, inoivai^ employment of minoi*jtii^ in local frovern- 
nient, new auid improveil servut« to di.sadv)Uitap.Hl areas, ijnpiovod 
city numn^ement techniques* and an iiicreasetl involvement of elected 
officials in tlie problems of the iMM>r, However, Model Cities has only 
taken tlie Hrst few ^ei)S* and further action along tliese lines is 
essential. 

1(5. Perhaps Model (Mtie.s' most notable achievements have Uh^u in 
iniprovinjir the processes of icM-al ^^overnnient, uu'hidin^ management, 
cooitiination.citi^cen involvement, and planning: technicpies. Yet^ there 
have lieen imiu'ovemt*nts in pi-odtirt as well. Services h«ve lieen im- 
proveil in most mmU»l amis. And the numl>er of clients iisiujr fa<-ilities 
IS jrnuhially in(M*easin^. Iktter pK)^rannuin«x and public acceptance 
have meant an iniiiroved rost-lwnefit ratio. Although Model <^itie« 
has not mirhed its high "quality of life" goals and many individual 
programs arc failures, this docs" not call for the flat abandonment of 
all ptx^rams but leather careful analysis, elimination of unsatisfactory 
projects. and improvement of the others, 

17- Citizen i>articipation has l>een perhaps the most innovative 
force in the Model Cities IVogram and to lo<*al general government. 
Its inimvation has Iteen not so nuich in pix>graming« but in changing 
the attitudes of local (^eials, the wa}*s they make decisions, and in 
alerting other eomnnmtty groui>s of the need to involve themselves 
in government decisionn\aking. Although some citizen boai^ds have 
delayed or damaged some projects, others have improved government 
service, conminnication, and comnuuiity development. The good far 
outweighs the l>ad. Because some cities have not been able to develop 
a satisfactory }>arti(*ipation process does not necessarily mean that 
meaningful citizen involvement is impossible but ratl^r that city 
oiBcials ha\'e not yet found the correct ingredients for succ*es3. In this 
regard, community development legislation sliould require active citi- 
zen participation and pmvide the necessary resources for it. It should 
ix>rniit neighborhood grouj^s not only to participate in decision- 
making but to operate some programs. The operation of programs has 
the effect of increasing citizen !x>ard interest, responsibility, and 
longevity. 
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Cities t*roprum Imvo wen a natural extoiisiou of past urban prngrams, 
and inanv of those coneepts will lx» continued in new programs. The 
idea for the ^Io<lel Cities l^i-ojrrani came out of a Presidential Task 
Force on Urban Problems, apiMiintcd in VM\i^ and cliaired by Robert C. 
W<km1 (who later l)ecanu» niulcM>»vi'etary of lU'D), This Task Force 
dtx»won IcssoiLs leurnod in such niban pkigi'ams as nrlian renewal, 
venile clelinqnen<'y, connnnnity action, and others, \n\t also sought 
significant pn>graln innovation. ( ongi-ess enacted the legislation in the 
fall of lUiWu and at tlie bill signing ceremony President Lyndon Jolm- 
son confcrrc<l the name M<MUd Cities on the new pix>gram, 

Compared to previous programs theix* would be greater emphasis 
on basic ukanagenient concepts, such as planning and coordination, 
evaluation, and deuion£;tration of new techniques. The most important 
additions wcr** ideas of prognim conipivhensiveness, meaningful cit- 
izen involvenjcnt, and flexible nmncy — tlie latter whidi could be used 
for ahnost any pnrpose. And as lessons were learned from Model 
(^ities, th(\v W(»re adopted or pmposed for community development and 
special revenue ^^haring legislation. 

Yet, as a practical matter, the urban inind has not chan^p^d very 
nuich from the desire to tinker with basic man^iement principles, 
ivgardh^s of how programs have lieen designed. The most significant 
liottleneck has always been finding the right sets of people with the 
right motivations to make things work. 

Ih'r4xtoikH : A Loval Re»pon»ihHity 

Contmry to the belief of many, the Model Cities Pro-am has 
worked well in a gi*eat number of cities. One of the reasons it has sue- 
ceetled wheiv it has is liecause the right .sets of i>eople have come to- 
get Jier, properly motivated and willing to compromi.se yet preserve its 
principles. It is important to note that the suc^cess or failure of the 
program has always rested with Ujcal officials, inasmuch as they were 
given the decision*making authority to develop their own strategies 
and priorities. 

IiKleed, there was plenty of federal red tape* requirements for volu- 
minous ivports. monthly evaluations, and time-consuming citi/en par- 
ticipation. In spite of this, numerous cities moved directly ahead to 
design their own organization and programs in wder to meet the needs 
of tJ^eir communities as l>est they could with the resources Available^ as 
the legislation intended. Procedural requirements were just another 
step which, bad to be coped with. While many cities complauied about 
federal intervention, others (including most cities in tliis study) founcl 
their way througli the bureaucratic muddle to the real purposes of the 
program. And once having mastered the federal process, these ckfes 
content to live with it and even stop griping, although they have 
D iprally all preferml greater simplicity. 
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ISevertheless, it is important to recognize tiiat the complex process 
did not seriously impede programming in well administered cities. 
Administratiye costs tumea out to be considerably higher than normal 
and an additional bureaucracy was created at the central levels; yet 
the operation of services has taken place rather independently in the 
field, much as they do in any other program. This is no argument for 
complexity, only that it should not be us^d as an excuse for the failure 
of a whole Model Cities Program. 

Early in 1972, Floyd Hyde, then head of the federal Model Cities 
and Community Development Programs and now undersecretary of 
HUD, emphasized the local role by declaring to a group of mayors, 
"Let me make it clear, priority setting was yours (cities).'- * 

Model Cities has always gtx^n local officials the responsibility to 
d^rmine their own programs, wiio would run them, and how they 
would be operated. There is no indication that under special revenue 
^ring, now being considered as a replacement for Model Cities, 
better decisions wul be made. Some programs may be consolidated 
and emohasis changed, but a great deal of this has alreadj' occurred 
under Planned Variations and Model Cities programs. In fact, the 
new decision-making could very well be less concerned about doing 
things for the disadvantaged^ in housing and human resources 
particularly. 

Commitment: Never There 

Neither the Congress nor the federal bureaucracies ever really 
committed the necessarj' resources to the Model Cities Program. For 
the most part projects could ouly be funded piecemeal, with only jmit 
of the problem addressed. Washington politics also Imrt Model Cities. 

llie original intention was to limit the experiment to six or eight 
cities in oroer to heighten the impact of the money to be si)eiit. How- 
ever, political reality meant that a larger number of cities would have 
to be chosen, enough to award one to almost ever^- state and to some 
small cities as well for rural oriented Congressmen^ Moreover, many of 
the cities and counties were selected to gain political support for the 
Administration rather than for the quality of their proposals. And a 
few cities were required to spend only a few weeks in preparing their 
applications of acceptance in contrast to^ the majority which had to 
labor for a year or more in a tedious, qualifying planning process. 

The political process expanded the Model Cities Program to 150 
cities (See Tables I and II for cities and population ranges. Pages 8 
and 9), seriously diluting the impact funds would have on euch city 
and immeasurably increasing the respoufsihility and scope of th« fed- 
eral supervisory role, which would add to the program's delay. 

There was not enough funds to seriously address the problems of 
even a small number of cities, let alone 150. Moreover, the bulk of 
money was supposed to come from existinfir programs in other federal 
agencies, with Model Cities supplying the basic working capital needed 
to tie programs together in complete pac kages for each functional 
area and at the same time fill all the gaps, HUD s assistant secretary 
at that time, H. Ralph Taylor, recognized the funding problems but 
d^racterized Model Cities as an experiment to test the will and com- 



0 CltlM>PI«niied Variations Conference sponsored br the Nfltlonal League of 

1 I L Conference of Mayors. Tucson. Artsona, Februanr 24-25. 1972. 



petenoe of communities to meet the problems of slmnss in spite of the 
irrationality of the pipeline through which federal funds were poured. 
The new flexible financiiu; — performing much like a block grant — was 
designed to grease the f e^ral pipeline and at the same time make may- 
ors "bolder and freer" in attacking human and physical blight. In 
Bome ways this happened, but the impenetrable federal bureaucracy 
was never fully cracked, and each agency participated only to the ex- 
tent it had to. Jealousies and tradition prev^ailed, and no agency was 
willii^ to give up a great deal of funds or control to an y ne w program. 
The I^partment of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) was the 
principal exception to this but it, too, held tightly to its reins. 

As the years wore on^ federal and local officials in many parts of the 
country angrily attributed the immobility of Model Cities to the lack 
of commitment and fancied what could have taken nlace if only a 
small number of cities had received the funds. Cities like New York 
got $65 million aimuaUy from Model Cities compared to its 1973 $10 
billion city budget- ; Boston $7.7 million compared to a $486 million cily 
budget ; Uhica^ $38 million compared to a $899 million city bu(k;et 
The medium-sized cities fared better, getting as much as a thiraor 
more of their reg^ular city budgets. At least two small cities received 
moi*e than their city budgets and were able to make considerable prog- 
ress. Alma^Bacon County, Greorgia, has boen one of these cities. Wiui 
a poptilation of a little over 8,<XK), it is an example of a real success 
story, largely due to the catalytic action of some $1.2 million of Model 
Cities funds annually.* 

Most cities never received the necessarv funds to reach the critical 
mass^ enough to overturn urban blight. Kor have many of these cities 
been able to maintain what they started* In many cases, mini-parks 
sit in disrepair among scattered debris and broken eouipment; mad 
Start is bogged down over lack of funds to carty the learning experi- 
ence into higher grades; new houinng sits in the middle of a sea of 
destitution and deterioration; and job training is tagged useless with- 
out fobs at the end. There is no question that the f fulure of many in- 
dividual pn^rams is due to poor management; on the other hand, 
there are successful programs which have fallen by the wayside, sab- 
merged in other massive need* There are also programs whicn continue 
to be successfuL 

Table I. — Oriffinal Model Citiea ParticipanU 

ALA&AMA GAUIOBNIA 

HnntsrlUe Berkeley 

Tnskegee Compton 

AuisKA Fresno 

Janean Lo» Angelen City 

ABKAN8AS TiOA Aiig^es Oonnty 

Little Rock Oakland 

Texarkana Pittsburg 

ARIZONA Ricbmond 
San niego 

GiUa River Indian Community San Francisco 

Tucson San Joae 



*Th0 Atma-Bncon County atory — A MoM f<tr Aural Amwioa, Robert E. Nlpp, U.fl 
Departmi^iit of A^ealtare» Comisitteft oa A^cnlture and Forestry^ U.S. Senate, jToiy 94, 
1978. U.S* QoTernment Printlna Office. 
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Tabus h^riffinQl Model 

COLOftADO 

Denver 
Trinidad 

Bridgeport 
UarUord 
New Haven 
New London 
Waterbiury 

DiXAWAKB 

Wllmiiigton 

DI8TEICT OF COLUMBIA 
VLOKIDA 

Dade County 
Tampa 

GBOBOIA 

Alma 

AtUena 
AtlHuta 
Guiuesville 
Savanna li 

RAWAn 

Honolulu 

IDAHO 

Boise 

Carbondale 
Chicago 
East St. T^uis 
Roc4£ Island 

IKDIAVA 

Oaiy 

indianapcills 
South Bend 

IOWA 

Des M<^ne8 

XAK8AB 

Kansas City 
WichiU 

KKNXrCKY 

Bowling Green 
(^»vingtou 
I'ikeviiie 

LomaxAiTA 

New Orleans 

MAIXK 

liewiston 
Portland 

MABYLANO 

Baltimore 

Print^e Georges County 

MASSAC It cserr rs 

Boston 
CiUnl»ri«?ge 
Kail Uivt r 
II«>l>i>ke 

Lynn 

Xi»»\ Bmlford 
Q lold 

ERIC'" 



\{e9 PariicipatU^-^Continv^d 

IflOBIQAN 

Ann Arbor 
Benton Harbor 
Detn^t 

Getiesee C'ounty (Flint) 
Grand Rapids 
Highland Park 
Ijnnsing 
8aginaw 

1CINNB60TA 

Diduth 
Minneapolis 
St Paul 

ICI880UBI 

Kansas City 
St Louis 

MONTANA 

Butte 
Helena 

NCW HAMPBKIBE 

Manchester 

NEW JKB6ET 

Kast Orange 
Hoboken 
Jersey City 
Newark 
Paterson 
IVrth Amboy 
PIninfieid 
Trenton 

KEW MEXICO 

Albuquerque 
Santa Fe 

NEW YOBK 

Biughamton 
BuCfalo 
Cohoe« 
Mt, Vemoa 

New York City; Central and East Har« 
lem : South Bronx ; Central Brooklyn 
Poughkee|>»ie 
R<K*ht*8ter 
Syracuse 

NORTH CABOLINA 

Asheville 
Charlotte 
HiKh INiiut 
Winston Salem 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Fargo 

OHIO 

Akron 

Cindnnntl 

Cleve'and 

C/oluuibus 

I)rt>tou 

Martins Ferry 

Toledo 

Youngstown 

OKLAHOMA 

f wtou 

Mi-Alllster 

Tiil^ja 
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Tablk h^Uriffinat Ifo^c ? Ciiiea Particfponra— Continued 



Portland 



PENX8YI.VAXIA 



Allegheny County 

Bradford 

Krie 

Lancia St er 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Blading 

Scruntuti 

Wilkes Barre 

PtTEBTO BICO 

San Juan 

anOD£ ISLA50 

Pawtucket 
Providence 

S0X7TH CAROLINA 

Book Hill 
SiMirtanburg 



Austin 
KaRle Pn!4» 
Kdifriiun; 
Houston 
liimHlo 
IVxnrkumi 
Snn Antonio 
Waco 



TEXAS 



UTAH 



Salt Laki* County 



Wimiot»ki 

Norfolk 
Rii-hmimrl 

Tacoma 
Seattle 

Mihvrtukee 



VEBMONT 



YIE6INIA 



WASaiNQTO!? 



WISCONSIN 



Cbflttanooga 

CVK>k<*ville WTOMiKa 
Nushvlllp — 1>uvi(U«in County Cheyenne 
SuiithriUe — OoKalti County 

Source: National Lea^ie of Citics/CS. Conference of Mayors, June 1©71. 

A» of June 20» 1072» $1.7 bUUnn was iti'elved by the 147 viiU'ii In the program 
and $800 million expended. Tht' Ailmiubt ration proposes thut tnu>xpHuled funds 
froio fiscal years 1U72 ami 1D73 U* carriwl over into ttscal year 11174 to fill the gap 
of aero 1974 appropriation. 

TA8LE II 



Cities 

Population ^A^gi Cities approved 

Over 1,000,000 6 6 

750.000 to l.OOC.000 5 4 

S00.OO0 to 750/100 17 IS 

250,00010 500.000 27 20 

100,00010 250,000 94 37 

50,000 to JOO-OOO 232 29 

25,000 to 50.000...- 476 U 

w,ooo to 25,000 I, les H 

5,000 10 10.000 1, 171 4 

1,000 to 5,000 15.054 I 

Total I47 

Soufte: Community Development. Departmenl of Housing and Urkun Oevetopment. 1973. 

Concentmtion and Compr( henf<it?en(.H8 

Concentrating in Targtt ^l/v*/.v. — Tlic M<wlel (^itics administrators 
at HUD lK»lievi»(l tJiat eouiprelieiisive j)ix*<rKiiiinini<f and the effects 
of conmiitmeat i*o\il<l best take i>laco. with a roquiivment to conceii- 
tnite Model Cities etToi-ts in small areas of each city, usually about 
ten peireut of the pupulation or inhabitunts, whichever was 

greater. lint this luul tlie etteet of sowing niany seeds of disaffection 
and wealumin^ IIVDV initial hopes for stronjjr mayoral involvement 
in and support for the program.^ Many mayors refused to patticipate 
actively because they ft»lt it was an invitation to political suicide to 
have to choose one area of the city over anotlier — even having to favor 
m«^|ww)i. ai^a over anotlier poor area. 

FR ll el Cities in Pereppctlvf," Fri»rt Jnnlnn, .VorfrJ CUirn — A Rcpnrt on ProtfretBj Sne* 
* - Natiooal League of Clties/U.S. Cunf*Ttnce of Muyore, Juoe 1»71, p. 4. 
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When in 1971 Planned Variations gave 20 cities an opportunity to 
develop a city wide strategy of urban development and to double Model 
Cities funds^ the chief executives reacted favorably. This has enabled 
these mayors to treat almost all disadvantaged areas, to nuich the 
community at-large with some programs, and to gain necessary sup- 
port for tond issui*s and tax increwst'S and other comnmnity develop- 
ment objectives.^ 

The Planned Variations cities in this study — Seattle, Daj'ton, In- 
dianapolis and Newark — have all experienced favorable citizen ac- 
ceptance for dealing with problems on a city wide basis and in a more 
realistic way. ISIoreover, the majority of funds are still being invested 
in the disadvantaged areas, hut this is the case mainly h^ause the 
Model Cities manaate for dealing with the poor is still in effect. An 
emphasis away from the poverty areas could very well take place 
uniier special revenue sharmg or some form of block grants. In the 
Planned Variations cities, for example, there is already a shift away 
from programs which deal primarily with the disadvantaged and a 
change to ph^'sically oriented projects as opposed to human resource 
pi-ograms. In order to maintain a concentration of effort on the poor, 
any new legislation should stipulate that a certain percentage of funds 
would have to be used in disadvantaged areas. 

Com f>rehemive Planning, — By concentrating efforts, there has been 
at least some visibility of projects in the tar^ret areas. Furthermore, it 
allowed some money to })e spread in almost every major functional 
area to fulfill the requirements of comprehensive treatment. How- 
ever, it turned out that not enough money could be allocated across- 
the-board to carry out the goals established by residents and planners 
or to reach the threshold in individual functions where a noticeable and 
permanent difference could be made. 

Although an excellent planninjcr tooK comprehensiveness caused too 
great a diffusion of resources. As it happened, citizen committees wero 
set up in major functional areas (usually ten or 12) and each had to 
have "their" share of the pie, even though a particular function might 
have had lower priority than other ftmctions. To illustrate, in one 
case a $3 million Model Cities grant was split into 12 parts of about 
$200,000 each, and six or ten projects under each function. There was 
not enough money in any area to make a meaningful impact, but it 
satisfied citizen groups by giving them all something. The number 
of projects in most cities proliferated irrationally, which meant that 
instead of having 20 or 30 projects, cities turned up with over 50 
(as in Dayton and Newark) and in some oases over 100 (in New 
York City 300). In a positive sense, comprehensiveness was serving 
its purpose as a planning tool : in a negative way, there was little im- 
pact on a visible product in the Model Neighborhoocts. Lessons have 
been learned, however, and in the past two years, many cities have cut 
their projects in half and concentrated funds in high priority areas. 

The whole Model Cities planning process was likely tiie most ex- 
tensive ever in the analvsis of urban problems in a manner which has 
required action and solutions at the end. It meant analyzing root 
causes and the reasons why they originated. However, local interpreta* 

O !^t!Sl?*'*^J?i???^' Boitonifl Hajror fferln WUte laanefaed a munldpaUy ftinM 
bJi^ik^ «^»«*«o<l am^mti^, Ckovca X. Wwhnia. Pfwtw. IdfTiTw. 
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tion of the planning prooeRs was jierhaps as confusing as its under- 
standing of the citizen participation process. Some officials envisioned 
it as traditional land-iise planning, which usually produces loads of 
material to sit on shelves. But unfortunately, much or the local distrust 
for planners and plans s^as dispelled Ixvausc (Community people wore 
eventually included in the process and because there was money to 
deal with problems after analysis. The phvsica! planners began to 
consider social concepts in greater depth an^ to integrate human and 
ph^ical amenities into a single plan. In some cases, social planning 
divisions were added to once stenle, physically oriented departments. 
And HUD made a point of emphasizing the importance of the inter- 
relationships of problems and causes and the past failures of trying 
to deal with one ptxiblem (urban renewal, welfare, housing) solutions. 
It was soon ob\nous that the planning process was highly complex 
and that a comprehensive plan was not achievable in one year. Its 
work would ha\^ to be spread out over several vears of planning. 

The planning process has had mixed effects, ^he results of the first 
war of planning were judged a modest success by Marshall Kaplan, 
Gans and Kahn Associates, who were assigned the responsibility of 
studjnng the Model Cities Program almost from its inception to the 
present. At the same time, they enumerated the problems which held 
up planning: (1) immediate escalation of citizen paiticipation which 
diverted attention away from planning (2) comprehensiveness was 
less the result of an or^nized process and more a post-facto rational- 
ization on paper (a kind of stitching together), (3) the pressure of 
deadlines kept everybody straining at project development and pro- 
vided little time for studying and perfecting the process, and (4) 
HUD was unable to undei'stand that innovative process does not 
necessarily bring about innovative product. ^ 

In its concluding studies of the Model Cities program, Kaplan As- 
sociates was still not convinced that the concept of comprehensive 
planning was achieved. Most cities still have several planning s^rstems 
m operation and traditional planning departments are still too 
physically oriented. To help correct this, they believe that the details 
of comprehensive planning should not be dictated by federal agencies; 
rather, federal assistance should be in the form of monev or staff for 
localities to develop their own systems and capability. They expi'ess 
particular disenchantment that the use of private consultants, who 
were liirec! to da w larcre part of the lo^al planiiinjtr. has not increased 
the capacity of local government to perform on its own. They advocate 
the continuation of comprehensive planning thmugh an improved 
local management system and a stronger role for the chief executive 
and his staff. ^ 

ExpeH^nre of CitJrs, Our study of eight cities concludes that 
progress has been made in comprehensive planning. Cities like Dayton 
and Seattle have come a long way in five years, progi'ess which would 
unlikely have taken place witliout the Model Cities and Planned 
Variations programs. Even Newark, in spite of its unusual problems, 
has made significamt strides in bringing all planning elements together 

s The Modet Citie9 Proarom.* A HUtortf and AnatvBiM of the Planninff Froeeet in Three 
Cities, M&rsball Kaplan. Gans and Kahn AsaocUtcs. 1969. pp. 9(V-92. 

Li, ^odel Citiee Program.* A Comparative Anaiyeie of Citu Reeponae Pat time and 
w^r^Y^affOfi to Future Urban PoW^^ Manhall Kaplan. Oana and Kahn AsRorfatea, 
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and developing an overall city policy in human md physical devel<^ 
ment. Chicago has developed a city wide social planning division, has 
combined the resources and plaiming capacities of the Model Cities 
and Community Acti<m Programs^ and for the first time has givea 
serious consideration to the integration of human and physical plan* 
iiing in most city programs. Comprehensive planning has been ex- 
tremely difficult to achieve under New York's complex covemmental 
structure and is only in its initial stages in Sayannali and Boston (with 
the possible exception of the Dorchester area in Boston) • 

Indianapolis has proceeded the furthest because of its own aggres> 
siveness and also because federal agencies have given it invaluable aa> 
sistance. The city is attempting to consolidate all its planning fimc- 
tions and to treat problems comprehensively through a Unitied Plan- 
ning System under the Depaitment of Community Services. An im- 
portant elemvnt is the integrated infornuition flow (Unified Manage 
ment Information System), which pasties data from its origins of 
federaU state, city and neighborhood imits through systems of collec- 
tion, processing, retrieval, analysis, decision-making, displajr and dis- 
semination. The management system includes the consolidation of all 
funding, and the researcli and* evaluation of all functions and pro- 
grams. A team of Coninnuiitv Services Progi'am profesBionals with 
miiltidisciplinnry backgrounds (planning, economic, sociology, and 
political science) performs most of the evaluation, Potofitial trouble 
spots are tivatcd rjuickly. And the basic planning stafF deals across the 
board with all disciplines — ^Imman and physical — and also receives 
input from a structure of neighborhood councils. Even at the pres»nt 
time, only oiio common work program is nece^^sary to meet the require- 
monts of each federal agency and only one contract is prepared for 
each agency. The citv hopes that eventually it will be necessary to pre- 
pai-e only one city (locunient for all programs, much as it woiild be 
under special revenue sharing or block grants. Already Washingtmi 
requires onlv one annual audit for Indiaiuipolis. 

Other cities have benefited from the general reduction of red tape. 
Shortly after assuming office, Floyd Hyde siibstantially reduced re- 
quirements for paperwork bv i)erlnitting cities to submit simplified 
statomont^ on strategy and objectives* on the planning process, and 
neighborhood conditions and other regulations. He aliio ordered hia 
own staff to cut HUD directives by more than half, or he would sim- 

Iily throw out. every other pagi\ Tliese cliaiiges clearly show up in the 
^tanned Variation^ Program where the size of applications has been 
ro(1uc(»d ns mndi as 75 percent, living proof that the executive branch 
can make programs eminently more simple for localities and still de- 
mand tbiit Congrof^sional mandatei^ 1h^ cifrried out. Of course, block 
gmnts ^^0illd simplify the process? further. 

Coord ipatf on 

Tmi>rovin^ coonlination has l>een one of Jfodel Cities' most difficult 
objpctives but at least the fii-st steps ha\"e lx»en taken. It has been par- 
tinilarly nirluous to do much al>out coordinating government units 
while working from one small target aiva. To acliieve success in the 
coonlination of i^rojrrams and asteiicies it npi)ears a citywide approach 
^ " Rtmnir chief ex<>f*utive involvement are prime i*equisites. Planned 
) I ations has taken the next few steps by moving in this direction. 
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Modd Citi^ experienced a number of difficulties in its attempts to 
integrate programs and reduce duplications. Agencies and special gov« 
ermneiit tuuts had no intention of giving up power and^ in most caaes, 
chief exeeutives were too fat removed to be able to influence gronps 
outside of local government. In James Sundquist's Making FedemJism 
Workj he points out that mayors have been expecte^l to \indo 5U years 
of work of the good government groups which succeeded iu isolating 
larae segments of government from the influence of chief executives 
ana the "evils" of partisan politics.' Normally, cities have been only 
ofie of a doGEen or more independent jroyemment units in the same geo- 

Ohio am^ with little responsibility over education, manpower 
h, transit, urban renewal and housing. And in many govern- 
ments« the mayor finds himself in a weak position under a complex 
system of boards and commissions. Model Cities tried to by-paas many 
of these traditional problems by dealing directly with the agmoies. 

Techniques Used to Improve CoovMnation. — ^The program^s most 
powerful resource has been the ability to "buy into*' other agmctes in 
order to gain some degree of cooperation. Even the powerful Riclmrd 
Daley in Ciiicago admitted he was luiable to move ceitain agencies 
in the direction of meeting city objectives until he was able to offer 
them ^pplemental Model Citi<^ funds. Almost all the cities have used 
the **buy in" technique. They also establif^ied intergovernmental taA 
foires and hired special staff. Through the catalyst of HUD money, 
the ^tes were encouraged to cooperate more than usual by emploviiig 
state personnel for coordinating purposes and setting up Model C^lties 
offices to assist locul povemmcnts. 

ProeeAs. — The Model Cities Program demonstnU«d a need to 
formalize and strengthen coordinating procedures. One sudi device 
was the A-95 Project Notification and BeWew System, which was 
devi.vd by the Office of Management and Budget (0MB), in 1969. 
For those programs under A-f>5, federal agencies require applicants 
to submit brief descriptions of their projects to state and areawide 
clearinghouses^ which in turn are required to clear appropriate projects 
with cities and counties. Local governments can make their own review 
and request the clearinghouse to pass the comments on to the federal 
agencies. 

Although the process has helped^ it has been less than successful. 
Some of the diffif^uUies have l>ecn CI) inadequate review staff, (2) too 
little **clout " (8) too few federal and state agencies ready to par- 
ticipate, and, (4) time limitation-* Arliidi have made the procefs rather 
mechanical. Clearinghouses have l>een so understaffed tnat they Have 
been little more than large "stapling machines" and their boaitb of 
directors (mostly elected officials from tlie region) have bec-n too busy 
witJi other mattcrfs 

On the otlier hand, local chief executives have been more effective. 
For r\am]>le, ^^^lyor Tlicharil lAigar of Indianapolis hfis used Planned 
VariatioTis monov to incwase ??t^ff caparity and to improve his review 
svstem. He has also devised a questionnaire v. hich f)ther agencies are 
obligated to use to secure city appmval for projects. This review sys- 
tem, like any other, functions only as well as the abilities of the people 
aclminiptering it. Indianapolis has had l>oth the v.*ill and the resources 
to develop a satisfactory system. 



ff F«rf€r*iff«m Work, Jam«s L. Sundqutst and Dftvld W. Davis, Brookings Instttn- 
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Chief FiMcuHve Review and Comment.— To improve upon the A-85 
process, the Chief Executive Beview and Ocnnnient (CEfiC) strategy 
was introdaced bv OMB in 1972 for the Planned Variations program. 
CERG extends the philosophy of the A-95 process by strengthening 
the role of the chief executive^ giving him adequate staff and authority, 
and adding policy development to the <^ce. Alayor Kenneth Gibeoai 
in Newarl^ for example, has created a Mayor's Office of P<^<^ and 
Beview and has placed CEfiC under its director* Indianapc^ has 
located CERC under a deputy mayor in charge of the Ccmimiinity 
Services Department CERC has not only given chief executives cour- 
age to deal with outside agrades, it has also given thesn the resources 
to be able to make some meaningful changes. 

AnmuH ArrmMments. — ^Another sy^em designed to facilitate co- 
ordination is HUD'S Annual Arrang^enta It is simply a negotiatiQn 
process between federal regional <^cials and local oflSeials to establish 
realistic city priorities, biSed on the actual amount of federal funds 
available during the year. The process takes about as lon^ as negotia- 
tions for grants have always taken but the important thing is that it 
is designed to save time and frustrations over tJie long-run. Cities 
avoid going through the tedious process of applying for funds whidi 
are not there, and communication between the different levels of gov- 
ernment is considerably improved. 

In any event, it is fair to attribute the development of these new 
management techniques largely to the experiences realized tmder 
Model Cities. 

Demonstration and Innovation 

Two additionalpurposes of Model Cities have been demonstration 
and innovation. Tnese are usually closely linked^ since almost any 
demonstration is either a new idea (innovation) or funding for nn old 
idea in a new city. Usually, however, when programs are simply ex- 
panded to increase existing sen^ices, they are more demonstrations of 
impact than anything else. 

On the whole, MMel Cities has not been the catal^ for a great 
many imtried projects. However, it has made it possible to demon- 
strate how existing concepts can be applied and what effect they will 
have in ghetto areas. Making certain projects available in disadvan- 
taged areas has been an innovation in itself. And by implementing pro- 
grams areawide, some new results have taken place that were not 
achieved when applied to a smaller population group, including sncli 
things as more effective rommiinitv organization, the necessity^ for 
agencies to cooperate and avoid duplication, and the serious analysis of 
commnnity problems. 

Innovations have been of large and small varieties. Model schools — 
composed of adult evening classes, intensive remedial courses for slow 
learners, parents in the classrooms, and citizens advisory councils — 
were introduced for the first time in Boston, Seattle, and Chicago, for 
example. Semi-independent satellite corporations—which ^ operate 
manpower, health, housing, and social services in competition with 
established agencies — were created in Dayton. And the introduction of 
ideas such as boy scouts, ballet, camp, day care, and neighborhood 
health centers to ghetto children have all been novel. Coordinating 

O >rces, unprecedented state involvement in model neighborhoods, 

[(]]e combination of social and physical planning are new concepts 
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to many sections of the country. Indeed, having the poor sit on policy- 
making boards with elected officials is an innovation. 

Yet there has been a paucity of ideas from all quarters, including the 
professionals and consultants — many of whom contributed to the 
plans. Not many new ways have been found to do things, but at least 
there is a greater imderstandiuc that once ideas are formulated and 
community concurrence achieved, it takes skilled help to operate pro- 
grams successfully. In many quarters that too is novol. 

ImtitutiOTUil Change 

Some innovations have led to institutional changes. But altering the 
basic ways agencies and governments operate is not ea^. As we nave 
already indicated, stone walls exist between most agencies and change 
agents who wish to improve coordination, acquire additional resources, 
better services, or make agencies more resnoi^ive to local general gov* 
emment and/or residents. What tends to nap|>en is that once agencies 
get established in that with comfortable civil service positions and 
salaries and stable operating clients. At least this is what the Model 
Cities Program — witli the help of inquisitive residents — found to be 
true in most cases. 

The likelihood of turning around this seemingly normal bureau- 
cratic tendency is greater under a system of external (impartial) 
evaluation, determined citizen git>ups, and a chief executive who is 
interested. Some of the "new breed" mayors (a majority of those in 
this study) have been that as determined to change the way public 
agencies and city departments operate as citizens have, and they have 
succ^^ded in many instances. It is this combination which will most 
likely continue to succeed. Strengthening the chief executive as^ the 
jnain actor (through CERC^ Annual Arrangements, etc) might 

five him sufltcient responsibility whereby he will have to pro- 
uce. It appears that only with the in-depth involvement at local 
general government will cities experience rapid and si^ficant insti- 
tutional change. So far the more independent Model Cities programs 
have not been highly successful in this respect, there are examples 
of change. 

Health Centers. — ^2kfodel Cities acted as the catalyst for the develop- 
ment of neighborhood health centers in seven cities in this study (and 
for a large percentage of the 147 cities in the nationwide proposal)* 
Clinics providing these services to entire geographic areas of the poor 
have changed the traditional ways health departments operate, and it 
appears tlie new system is most Hkely to remain, particularly in light 
of the fact that this country's child health dilemma is its inability to 
deliver quality health service ( preventive an<l emergency) to the neigh- 
borhood level. 

For example, Boston not only changed the way traditional liealth 
institutions operate, it has beeu the catalyst for incorporating the 
latest health care philosophy of treating all family problems at one 
sonrre, .\nd Newark Model Cities can take credit for inadvertently 
changing a backward city health department to one actively engaged 
in treating a broad range of health care problems. 

Model Schools, — M^el schools have credited institutional clmnges 
tofit least three cities in this study. The improvement has been success- 
^ o I ^ L Chicago. For example, we would like to extend the demonstration 
hl\l L 5 nine model neighborhood schools to the entire system. 
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ifanpower dniers. — ImpTOving manpower programs has largely 
been the task of tlio Labor Dcpartnient. hut Model Cities has used 
much of its own funds to make additional headway in tlic target areas. 
Fimding manpower centers— as has occurred in Seattle — for puriwses 
of agency* eoofdination, client convenience, and ronipvehensive treat- 
ment of individual problems (liealth, grooming, couiiseUug, ethicatimi 
and testing and interviewing techniques) — has l^een a major changi* in 
the usual way of doing biisinoi«. Getting state employment sen'ice 
personnel out of their offices into the neiglilK)rlioods and stivets to 
search for tlie iinemployed has certaiiilv cliaiiged the outlook of these 
once rather staid agencies. Although tfie Cojumnnitv Action agencies 
were first to make changes in tlie nmupower field, ilodel Cities agen- 
cies institiittKl similar practiccii in tlieir own neighborhoods. 

Se-mi-InJepe fide fit Vorj}orathhs. — A imml)er of cities have estab- 
lished nonprofit corporatioiis incorix>rated by the «tate. Some of the 
more effective semi-uulependent c^^rponitions will most likely cont inue; 
others will probably be eliminated in favor of oi>eration by established 
agencies. 

The chief critic!.«;nj is that tlicy are competing units which ha\ e not 
materially changed the way established agencies operate. Much of this 
is due to the fa<^tt that tJiey are too far removed from the hiternal ojier- 
ationsof the system. It is still too early to tell whether agencies w^ill 
adopt I>ayton s satellite rorjKirations. On the other hand^, cortwations 
ill certain other cities have included agency jM»ople in their operations, 
encouraging them to make changes. Multiservice centers in Chicago 
and Savannah (Norfolk: Kansas City, Mo.: and many other cities), 
for example^ have been particularly adept at getting tlie agencies into 
target ai^as, handling clients differently, and forcing some permanent 
elianges. 

()ne of the purposes of the Motlel Cities Program was to test new 
delivery systems and to encoumge the continuation of effective oi>era- 
tions and the elimination of others. Hu;>efully, one of the le^ssons we 
have learned is not to ahandon all y>rogran»s, luit to pick from the good 
and bad. We must also hope that block grants will not disiwu age the 
use of federal money for experimentation. 

Inrreiv^ing ReHpo))Hth?Nfy and Cnpanhj. — Tlie Model Citie.« Pro- 
gram has served as a measuring tool for management needs and it has 
demonstrated the wisdom for local officials to deal with a wide variety 
of human and physical functions. Tn many cases, it has exposed the 
lack of management capacity in local general government and made 
obvious the need for aflditional professional statF. The pro<rrnm\s iilan- 
ning objectives made it necessary for nniyoi's to deal with prohlems 
not traditionally in their scope of concern. sm*li as edncation. health, 
econonnc develonment. welfare and iolw. Tn order to deal effertively 
with these mostly human ser\*icos, it has f)cen necesf^ary to recruit from 
pvofcf sions witli which chief exocntivos liave not been entirclv famil- 
iar. But recniiting, conminnicatinsr, ami de> eh>pi?ig policy with these 
new manag?ment types hsis had the eff(»ct of ilbirninating city officials 
ahoiit the problems of other asrencies and liow the hitter influen<'e tho 
course of city development. Chief exccntives have come a long way in 
O jTstanding the need for coordination, eomprehensiN e planninfir, re- 
[\IC' evaluation of public agency proposals, and above all the 
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necessity to have conipotf^nt staff of thoiv own in all functional aivas. 
In this nuimuM% otlior pmfi'ssioiials ami politioiaiis nnj;:lit l)e willin«r to 
follow local powniiuent's leatl. 

Howwor, it lias Ikhmi ^liHifult to uj^o a pront doal of tJiose fuiirls to 
improve the eliief oxerntivo's capaoity. Too much of Modol Cifiivs 
iiioiiey has h*m coimiuml hy sounds su<'h as City I )onK>]ist ration 
*V«!tn\oy (CDA) staffs aa«l their ncod to it»o*pond to oxoossive ftvloral 
miuireiiKMits; thv tniininar of siibprof(»s.sioiia1s: and a pare Ia< k of 
sumul orgranizatioii in many rases. Administrative ex{K?nsos have run 
as Iiitrli as iiO percent (as was the case in Xew York City). Most l<x*al 
ofiicials believe tiiat costs for traiiiin;^ are justified and will he iv- 
warding; in the lon;r run, hnt they clearly feel otiier expens^^s can Im 
drastically iTduml. Tliis is one of the objectives of special xvventie 
slu»ri]i:r, to cut red tape and admiiiisti-ativc expeiisi^s by starting: fresh 
or at least to shift <inalitied personnel from the nidiT independeat 
CD.\*s to the chief executive's staff. 

Streaniliniujr the or^ranization of Jfodel Cities into a more directly 
resjioiisihh* city department, such as Community Services in Indiana- 
polis and Urhan AlTairs iji Kansas City, Mo., is a nat\u-al step to im- 
proving «rovprnnient as long as basic objivtives of the ])ro<rrani aro 
mamtaine<K inchidinir innovation, coordination, comprehensiveness, 
and citizen inv(dvement. Ftnlhermoiv, nnu*li confusion and dnpli«'a- 
tion can 1k^ ehniinated throtiirh the consolidation of Conuminity Ac- 
tion, ^lodel Cities, and other overlapping buiraucracies into sinjxle 
city urban affai!>? depaitinents (as has been done in ChieajEfo). It nnust 
he niado ch^ar. however, that the a]>o\'e o1)j(H'tives of Mo<lel Cities ni^ed 
W retained and that indei>endent. citizen groups shonUl actually 
stiynjrtliened. paj'tly with ^roverninent funds. At least several of the 
citi{*s in this study are proi oedinnr to do this, ivHlizin^r that ])n)per 
local orsanization an<l the retention of tlu^ most eompi^tent stnff from 
social proirrams shnulfl make an immediate and marked improvement 
on h)cal !fovernn)ent capacity. 

In addition to reor^'anization* almost nil local sroneral governments 
now realize the need for additional staff otpacify. But in re^rni'ds to 
liirin^ additional statf, local crovormnent officials are \ ery i-ealistic in 
their appraisal of tlu» lack of will of city '^onncils to a])nmve freneral 
tax ntoncv (inclndinjreomnmnity development anrl other broad federal 
funds) for increas(>d prof<»ssional staff. Because of taxpayer criticism, 
funds for this purpose will most likely have to come from a sj>ecial 
federal somve. Indianapolis, for example, is usin«r over $1 niillion of 
its Phinne*] Variations fun. Is for this vory purpose, to hhv whatever 
nundx^r and quality of staff are uecessarv^ to sret the total manaorP»^<'nt 
job rione. It is doubtful that they would have used substantial local tax 
funds for this purpose. 

In fact, the fastest way to impmvc local /mverfnu'^nt mav be the 
nse of a «no<Mal fund to hiiv and tniin the !i?st possible ^idmiuistrntors 
in the nation to help solve oiu* urban problems, much as was done to 
drdn off the Ix^-^t minds to nnH>t tin* nations ncrosf>uce objectives. 
Comprehensive Phumii»*r and Jfanaffeuicnt Act (once known as "Sec- 
tion 701 jsrants") ftmds un^rht l)o incivased to $400 million annually 
so that all comunmitios and the na^ion could realize its henefits inJ- 
-Q^^-ntftly. Instead, it looks as if Conprr(*ss may jro in the other direc- 
ni/^"cutting funds from $loO million to $75*^ million. On the other 
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hand, the Achninistration's Responsive Govcmment Aot may pick 
up sotTke new money for purposes of iinprnvmjr management, but the 
commitment of resources is not anywhere near the same level this na- 
tion has made to other hijrh priority goals. 

Chanffe of Empha^h. — ^Too many people expected too much from 
the Model Cities experiment. Indeed* we oveT'(*stimate<l tlie will and 
competence of cities and counties to meet the urban crisis, fiocal ad- 
ministrators wore undertrained or not available and HIT) was just 
as iU-prepared to meet irodel Cities objectives. The process was as new 
to federal people as it was to local twifinicians. At this stage, a lot of 
the problems have been worked out and there are more competent 
profes -'onals to dc:il with. But now local project directors worry nbout 
the shift in emphasis* believinir that there is too nmch stress on I)etter 
gover nment and too little on the goals of quality of life. Xrvrrtheless, 
HUD officials believe that improved manajrement will help local gov- 
ernment reach these goals. Floyd Hyde believes that they are comple- 
mentary. In his words, "We are on the right track on how to make 
this flfovemment system work." * 

Ct^hrn P^rftripatwn 

Gn)prnh — Porha]>s the most mntrovorsial ivquiremeut in the Model 
Cities Program has been citizen participation. The intent of its de- 
signers wns to tone down pftHioipation from the hijrhs of the Com- 
munity Action Program to something closer to the nrhan renewal ex- 
periences, yet not go as far as to *'p]an for" people but rather to "plan 
with them!" To the surprise of many, citizen f)r>rticipjition dovoloped 
so strongly in many cities that the original conception of the mayor's 
role — as one of unquestioned control — was far more uncertain than 
the role for citizens. The resident-s role develoT>ed so stmngly in a few 
cases that established government was actually threatened and pro- 
grams were delayed. 

lender the Xixon Administration's Xew Federah'snu roles were re- 
defined. A stronger role was stressed for the chief executive, and later 
an even stroufxer one conceived under the proposed Better Commi nities 
Act. In a number of the cit\^ide Planned Variations exporitneuts* 
roles of the citizens declined to an advisory position: while in others, 
they have i*emained at al)out the same strength. In the eight cities in 
this study, most of the original msidcnt councils liavo remained at the 
same level of power. But there seems to be little question in the minds 
of residents and elected officials that citizen power will Ix* considerably 
diluted without a legislative mandato t^ sustain it. 

.Vn in^'reasinir number of loijal officials see the value iu citizen 
involvement and some express incredulity that we still need a federal 
mandate to ensure that it continues. On the other hand, there have been 
gooil and had experiences. In some cnses» cities have had little jirob- 
lenis: in others* a hard core of self-interestrd resident spokesmen have 
delayed progress. On the whole, the experience has been worthwhile 
as cities have ironed out the kinks. 

Lessom. — There are a nimiber of lessons to be learned from the vari- 
ous citizen participation processes. Fii-st, we should not accept the 
experience of any one city as typical. Too often the chief executive is 

^ jnned Variations Seminar, Indla&apolis. Sponsored by the Department of Bousing 
□ If rban Development and the National League of Citlea/U.8. Conference of Afayortt 
r\IA^ 12.1978. 
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grilling to use his single exi>erience to draw judgment about a whole 
complex process. There is too great a variety of conditions, social and 
physical, which may influence success or the lack of it. These include the 
degree of mayor leadership, skills of the chief administrative officer, 
competency of Model Cities staff, leadership and cooi)erative nature 
of the citizen board chairman, factional conflicts on the board, self- 
interests of a few, lack of balanced interests on the boanl, little author- 
ity or purpose for the board, poor facilities and inadequate citizen staff, 
and the immensity of problems and shortage of resources. 

Yet in spite of difficulties, effective leadership from both the mayor 
luid board can overcome most problems. In essence, the success of the 
citizen process— quite aside from its formal structure — depends largely 
on the leadership ability of city officials and how much time they are 
willing to devote to it. In the end, it may involve disbanding the origi- 
nal structure or structures and starting anew until the right mix of 
ingredients is found. In almost all cases, the correct mixture can be 
foimd. 

But why even begin a process with potential conflict? Manj ob- 
servers admit that there has not been a great deal of progress with or 
without citizen participation. But there are purposes for citizen par- 
ticipation especially learned through the Model Cities process: (1) 
to develop an education and training process so that the average and 
poor American can become honestly involved in the understanding 
and operation of local government and in making decisions which 
might affect his life, (2) to improve conununication and trust between 
city liall and residents, (3) to develop new leaders from a class of peo- 
ple who otherwise might never have such an opportunity, (4) to get 
early agreement on the kinds of projects citizens want so that progress 
would not later be held up, (5) to provide citizens with an effective 
process by which they can effectively criticize and evaluate services, 
and (6) to formalize participation structures so that they may become 
a genuine part of government. 

Model Cities Product 

Process vs. Product. — In the Model Cities Program, it is more 
difficult to distinguish between product and process because one of 
Model Cities' products has been to improve government processes. 
Some observers point out that there has been considerable success in 
process but not in product. Yet a large jmrt of what we have described 
so far is as much product as process. 

Sucli things as innovation, institutional change, improved manage- 
ment, and more effective citizen involvement are products of the Model 
Cities process and are in themselves a higher quality of government 
and life. Product and process are very much interrelated. 

Measurement of Ffvdiict— Product can he measured in a number 
of wa3r& We have looked at it in three ways : level of service, efficiency, 
and quality of service. In all of the Model Neighborhoods in this 
stadjy, qualitv of service has naturally improved for those thousands 
of citizens who have never received such services in the past. In most 
of the neighborhoods, the quality of sen'ice has been improved for all 
citizeiss through addition of staff and equipment and improved tech- 
Q For many projects, efficiency is equal or better than agencies 
pD T r^ng similar services; for other projects, efficiency, piwiuSbivity, 
HiBiiii^^ 1^ use of the tax dollar are far below standard. 



This study did not iiioludo an evaluation of all nrojccts in tlieeij?lit 
citi**s and not meant to. Couolusions ai-e based on a review of the 
principal projects in each city, dii-eot observation and interviews with 
staff and clients. We l^elieve that most of the cities have reached a 
point wliei-e major projects arc pix)vi<linfr ut lea><t standanl sen icesaa 
i^tipiihit^d in indiviilual contracts, but that c onsiderable improvement 
can be made with more hi^lily trained statf, better facilities, more re- 
sources ( in si>ine castas) , and more effe<.live evaluations. 

Importantly, although individual projects may perform satisfactory, 
It is difficult to see any measurable improvement in the overall quality 
of life for entire mmlel nei^hlMirhoods. For the most part, liousinff and 
streets are still in a deteriorattnl state, unemployment is high, ana sur- 
vey after snr\ey shows citizen discontent with their lot and a remark- 
able \i\ck of unller'Standinjj aliout the objectives of Model Cities, The 
elimination of outdoor toilets, ptivin^r of a few streets, and the con- 
struction of some sc attered homes have not been enoiijrh to raise the 
spii'its of the nniss of people. Yet, in spite of this, there are improve- 
nuMits in some cpuiHty of life goals. 

Li fu f of Seri*irr,—\ simple declaration of the level of ser\nc€ is not 
indicative of costs or cpiality, but it does demonstrate new efforts in 
yxior neighborhoods. It is an indicator of how many people are being 
served at a particular period of time, almost all of whom were never 
receiving such services Iwfore. A later section entitled Assessment of 
Product describes the types of services in more detail and gives figures 
of service levels where available. In many instances in this study, pro- 
i;rams were onlv in their beginning stages and sometimes data tras not 
kept i!i the cities. However, as projects finish their fourth and fifth 
years, such data should be more readily available and also more val- 
uable for comparative puri>06es. 

Eifirtetinf. — ^The level of increase in sernces in proportion to costs 
is one measui'e of efficiency. In this study ve have primarily iised tliis 
method to judge increases in productivity. We have not maae compar- 
isons of basic costs with other public or private enterprises. HoweviJr, 
it was determined that in some cases costs wei*e higher and in others 
lower than other agencies. Our concern was whether productivity was 
improvinjr or not. ()f course, conditions vary from city -to-city and also 
with the kind of service, A health care pi-dgram in one city can serve 
as an example. 

The three Model Cities health centers in Bo^on ser\'ed only 18,000 
clients in 1!>71. This increased to 68,000 in and has continually in- 
creased during 107U with the same nundier of centers and approxi- 
mately same basic costs exclusive of supplies. This increase has been 
indicative of several fsi^tow: (1) greater resident trust in the system, 
{"!) intpmviHl communications (including the use of several media) 
witli rosidents. and the fact that many citizens have accMtoned 
theinselves to ur-iiiff the centers with the same regularity that hi^ier 
income irroups visit tlieir family doctors or local hospitals. Althot^ 
use of the centers is lower than officials would like in relationship t0 
the outlay of funds, it is inci*easing at a fairly rapid rate. As a conse* 
quc»ncp. productivity and efficiency are up because of a substantial in-* 
rmnco in workload and the maintenance of quality and costs. Furtlier^* 
m^y^ . since these ser\Mces are available to all model neiju^borhood rest* 
clyV ^ whenever they need tliem, community health care— as one meas* 



ure of quality of li fe fiirtoi-s — is liiyhor in peneraL It could be improved 
further by usiiijr the highest quality pliysU-iiins and by increasing chief 
exe<Mitivp interest. Tlu>. point is th*^iit tfus project (and othei*s hke it) 
ought to be presc'rved and stivn;rthencd» for it lias demonstrated a. 
sound base for improviuir <iuality and towering lH»r capita costs, 

(^iorlitf/ of Si rrur, — Quality (or etre<»tivi»ncss) of st>rvi»vs is nioix^ 
diflicnlt to measure. In Bostx'm s health centers, inasmuch us more 
people are ]y^»ttinp approved health care from licensed nunlical per- 
sonnel than ever befoiv. quality of care is l)etter — and so is the 
delivery system. Usually the stnm^est conqilaints apiinst nei^hl>or- 
hood operations aiv levele<l at the inexiKM*ience or inabilities of tlie 
director and/or staff. Facilities, location and equipment have bei>n 
fienerally ade(piate, or are such that they can Ih* rorrected in a very 
direct way. On tmt other Imnd, personnel actions take more time l)e- 
cause of liuman sensitivities, politics, or tlie unwilliujo^ess of boards 
to act. Furthermore, it is especially difficult to find couq)etent persons 
who want to work in poor areas at Unver salaries and less favorable 
conditions than private practice offers elsewhere. In spite of these 

Iutfalls* the iMjrsonnel in Boston's centei-s ai'e rate<l highly sjitisfactory 
)y their fellow medical workers in private practice and by i-esidents 
of tlie model Jieighboriiood, And as the quality of caiv is ri^cognized 
by more citizens, attendance should inci*ease furtl^er. 

Cohchulmg Comment. — ^The Model Cities Program has only taken 
the first few steps toward qualitv of life goals but at least it has 
moved us a little closer to aii undei-standing of the problems of the 
poor and has taught us a gre^t deal nioiv about what is nmled to 



through \vhat it had to go througn first, sli^owing n»side!its and city 
officials alike all the elements of a rationale planning process. Citizens 
had to learn almost from scratch about go^'ernnient piwesses. the 
inventories of plans and policies, anci how to get local officials to think 
about priorities most imt oi rant to residents. And goverimient officials 
leamea more about the importance of the all encompassing man- 
agement needed to deal with the new priorities. So far Iwth citizens 
and officials have benefited, and the quality of life for a large number 
of disadvantaged citizens has improved as well* 



solve some of the most serious 




III. CHAlt\rT>U<ISTl<'S OF MoUEL XlUf.lIKDRIlOdDS 



Si2€ and Severity 

The characteristics of jK»i^rhlK>rhoods served by the Model Cities 
Propum can be ilhistrated by the eipht cities where we conducted 
case studies; Seattle, Chicago/lndiana|)oIis. Dayton, Savannah, New- 
ark, New York., and Boston. In all cases, the" cities selected tarpet 
areas because of the extreme of their deterioration and depression* 
But the cities vary in the degree of blight, from most severe in New 
York, Newark and Chicago to lesser <legree8 of oppi*essiveness in the 
other cities. In fact in Seattle's case, oh^rvers have asked where are 
the slnms?'' Yet hidden behind a facade of fairly sound structures are 
depressed human souls. 

Most of the smaller cities have pockets of l>1ight, such as in Savannali* 
but these pockets are physically as bad ns the larger areas in the big^ 
cities. But for the most part, the human problems in the smaller 
cities are somewhat less severe than those in the larger cities because^ 
problems of crime, drugs, youth gangs, congestion and the like are 
not as intense. In most cases, knowingly or unknowingly, citizens of 
smaller cities are already better off tlian their counterparts in big 
cities, 

Tlie Model Cities Program has been able to make a greater impact in 
smaller communities because the level of funding has been more 
commensurate with the problems. Therefoi-e, proportionately more 
people have been sen-ed and results have been more visible. We be- 
lieve it would not take an excessive national commitment of resources 
to wipe away the problems of slums in cities under ^00,000 population. 
'Die larger cities and counties would need special programs. 

The seriousness of tlie problem in the model neighborhomis is still 
not recognized by some. Whether it l)e a large or small community, 
the problems each family faces — discrimination, inadequate educa- 
tion. and lack of opT)ortnnity — are as important as any set of prob- 
lems anywhere else. Tlie statistics of blight in all the model neighbor- 
hoo<ls ijoints out the severity of individual prolilems. Although Model 
Cities, in conjunction with other proerams, has improved the phvsical 
and social environments some percentage points, conditions still iv- 
main severe. Model Cities has taken only the first few steps. 
Health Crhh 

In all the cities, health care facilities were inadequate and doctors 
have been leaving the inner city iu vast nund)ers. The development of 
neifirhl)orhood health centers has improved conditions immeasurably, 
and some doctors have l)een encouraged to come back to the gliettos. 
But health indices are appalling. Newark's death rate, for example, is 
85 percent above the national average. In New York's model neighbor- 
hoods infant mortality is more than twice that of the rest of the city, 
drug addiction is five times greater, and alcoholism four times as 
^jJ^^^ Savannah too has problems — infant mortality rate in the 
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iiukIoI noi^hl)oHio<Mt is onc-tli'ir<l lii<r»H»r thtui tin* l ouJily as u whole, 
the tiiKicrculosis nit(» inoir ;]ii!n twice llu* coiihiy ratt\ and infivtious 
syphilis four linii^s t!)f (;>imty liirmv. None of thr inixlrj nei«rlil)oT- 
hoods in tm* cijrht rltits w^tv t'ound iinininu' W-iWw thm* trhwiuir 
dolit'ioiii'ifS. 

Ol' V •oui'st^ oviMoruv.-dinir is imt t»nly a imvi^'^' Insilth lutlor hut re- 
sults ill p(M)r coiiditioiis in ;»riu*ral. In New ark. s.^i prrcont of thi» 
lunisiii^ units in t!u' nuxU'l aiva wciv hiiilf prior to J 040 and 74.o 
percent are ileiicicut. Keniarkodly. althon^rh Hl,()0{) housihff muts were 
demolished in the eity hetweeii June 1000 and Jniio 1072, no ;$in^le- 
ftuuily luiita or puhlir housiu*: was Imilt duriu** this period, and only 
14 two-fanuly and r»yj niulti-l'auuly units won' roust r uet<?d. Tn Now 
York*s model an»as, only alxjut 20 percent of the housing is sound, 
t-oiupaivd to (54 pen-eut ritywi<h'. Jn Sa^ annah. nujre than W ()eireut 
of the model nei«rIiborho()d housiu^r was i'oustru*'ted prior to lOoO ami 
oidv four i>ereent of it is rousidered standard: oMtsi<ii» toilets flourish, 
ami so far, there an» no puhlic or federally suhsidized liousinp; in the 
model area. In ecmtnist.suhstuudard housin*: in Soattle*s lumlel neigh- 
borhoods is eonsidend>ly higher wlien compaml to the (»ity as a whole. 

AW urational A ch let'em ent 

Education too has l)een sorely inadtHpiate. Ten of Newai-k's 14 
pernmnent model neighborhoo<l ehMnentary schools were constnicted 
iK^iore lJ)t)l, and generally operate at 112 percent of capacitv* with 
some having 51 percent more pupils than orighmlly planned. lOuring 
this review, ten of Savannah s 11 model neighborhood schools were 
reported to have mental maturity* i*eading and arithmetic norms one 
and two grndes below the national avenige. In Seattle s model neigh- 
liorhomK one-half of household heails did not finish high school, while 
in Savannah, .">;> percent of adults over *2o years of age had less than 
an eighth grade education. And in almost every out*, of the model 
ncighl>ovh(»v«ls. most stuilents do not go bevfHid high school, and drop 
<nit rates ai^j as nuich as twice as high as for the rest of the school 
system. 

Unem/ploymeivt 

I'nemployment ajid welfare are well out of projjortion in all of the 
nuMlel neigliljorhomls. In 1072. Newark i-egistered 17 i>ercent unem- 
ployment and 36,000 persons i)u some form of public assistance. At 
the sanie tiuM* in the New York model neighhorhooils, unejiiployment 
was twice the national average, twice as many residents had unskilled 
jol>s, ami three times as nnniy weiv on welfare compan»d to the city 
as a wholr», Seattle has been experiencing a severe grip of unemploy- 
merit primui ily because of aerospace industry cutbacks. It has ranged 
fiH>m to 18 jiercent during 1J)72 in the city as a whole and as high 
as 28 iwi-cent in the model neighborhood. It is typical for the model 
neighborhoods to have unemployment rates two or three times the 
city s avenige as well as unusuallv high percentage of the citv's wel- 
fare case loads. WTien youth anci females and those who JiaVo tern* 
l>orarily given up lookiiig for Avovk am inchule<l. unemployment fig- 
iiros in most motlcl neighl)orhoods reach as high as 80 {leix^ent. If one 
Tyif>'^ fJ^*^ underemplovwl, these figures rise to 50 peivent in some areas — 
C I\l V tinly a tragic condition. 
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othe$* FtHtors 

OtluT s(»rvia»s ui*o rat«vl just us [MX)rly. Crime fiiruivs in the niodol 
!ioi<rlilM>rlio(Kls :nv coiisiilonilily hiy:li('r tlum for tlk* cities ns a whole* 
Nimetiiaes ns iiuieli double. Yontli jriiii;rs xwv previileut in the lavijer 
rities and law eiifonviuent loss i»!r»vtive. IJerreatioii facilities and 
supervision are jifrossly inadecpiate. multi-service eeutei's ahuost non- 
existent, tninspoilation inotfective in cariyin*!^ ivsidonts to jobs and 
scrviee centers, ihiy rare facilities inadequate, and many city services 
poorly delivered. Housing? code enforcement, street construction and 
iv|>air, refuse coll(»ction, and recreation and park space have been the 
prime areas of complaint. Encouniginjrly, the Moifel Cities prop^uns 
have boir\m to make progress in <ome of these areas. 

One of the key factoi-s in the creatiou of slums is discrimination. 
This means a wide range of discrimimUiou encompassing such things 
as services, schools, housing, jobs, social contacts, and political ac- 
ceptance. The demography of the model neighborlioods clearly shows 
segtvgated patterns. Most of the neighI>orhoods ai-e majority black. 
One of the four Chicago aivas is predominantly white, and one of 
the three New York areas is al)0ut 00 percent Puerto liicjin, wliile 
•mother Xew York area has a large Puerto Riran and Italian popula- 
tion (see Tal)!e III below. Demography of Model Xeighborhoods). 
There ai'e concentratioJis of ethnic gioups in most of the model neigh- 
borhoods; however, they are small in comparison to tlie total ix)pula- 
tiotis. 

Some citizens Ua^'e described Model Cities as a jirogram for blacks. 
Block grants or s(mio s<^heme of citywide orientation couhl very well 
erase this connotation. Hut of coui*se, the discouitiging statistics of the 
model neijrhlwrhoods shows that the nation still needs to concentrate 
resources in th«*se stM crely depivssed zones. And even with }X)ssible 
cri-ors in statistics — 10 percent unemployment rather than 12 pei'cent, 
or r>() jiercent more crime rather than double — there appears to be a 
clear mjHidate that special efforts need to be taken in tlie model 
neighborhoods and other areas like them. 

TABLE ni.-DlMOCRAPHY OF MODEL NEIGHBORHOODS 



Model 
neiKt)bor> 
hood 

City Population popjlahon Model iKJighborhoo^ demoKraphy 



Newark.. 334,000 76,'}57 Bl.icks 77 perMnt. Spanish-speaking IS percent, and 

l^a^flTl ;inr1 other 8 percent. 

Indianapolis _ . 792, 299 50. nnfl R^ck 75 p-irrenl. 

Savannah US-n""! 2I.5'^0 Rl;»ck 70 parcent 

Seattle 5^0, 8^1 33, S8l Bfack «a percent. 

D»iXon 3*3, 601 35, 000 Bhck 93 pr^rcenl. 

Boston 641,071 57,000 ElKk 67.8 percent, white 19,3 pei-cwt. Spanish U,3 

percent, and Indian and Asian 1.6 percent. 

New York 7.894.862 "r OOO OOO" 

(a) 3.«ulh Bronx 260, OCO Bhck 32 percent, Puerto Rican 61 percent, and white 

7 percent. 

(b) Central Harl-im 240. 000 B!ack 9S percent. 

East Harlem Puerto Rican 80 percent and Italian ani other 2Q percent. 

(c) Central Brooklyn 530. 000 Black 63 perceat. Puerto Rican 30 percent, ana Itafian 

and other 10 percent 

Chicaco 3.581400 326,823' 

/^^Woodlawn 6X030 Black 99 percent. 

O learSoutn US, 877 Dj. 

r^D l/^ awndale 96.916 Do. 

t I\l v> Wo*"* 54, OOu Appalachian whites 29 percent, Indians, blacks, orientals 

LijiL«iJife?riij.iij ^9 percent, and Puerto Rican and other 4Z perceitt. 
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Iniprovuig the quality of Hfe and acliieving conci\»tp program 
results have beeu fundauiental to tlie Model Cities Pro^mnu Yet 
little has been done to assess tiie product of these goals, for almost 
all evaluations liave comTut rated on process. In fact, there i? no over- 
all federal compilation showing in which detailed categories the 
ninney was spent (such as sti-eet lighting, street I'epairs. etc.) let alone 
tlie efrectivoness of exjK^nditui'es. In most cases, w-lien federal officials 
de.-cribe the la*:k of results in product, they have little substance to 
hack up their allegations. On the other hand, many localities have 
conducted specific program evaluations which are very useful in pro- 
viding an estimate of progress?. 

This study s diix^ct assessment of eight cities — plus the utilization 
of local evaluation reports — has resulted in conclusions which we feel 
oiler a useful picture of the program's progi'ess. However, because of 
the extensive luunber of projects, only major ones were reviewed* and 
only through j)art of the fourth action year. Meanwhile, with the 
apparent phasing out of Model Cities, it seetns there should be more 
contvrn n\mit the product, what chance there still is for success, and 
wiiat needs to he done to make improvements. Such analysis should 
take place regardlei=s of the way the federal government pl:ins to 
funiu*! money to local government. 

Tiiis review has found that not only in these eight cities but every 
other city we liave looked at. product success has depended primarily 
on the culilHT of each projectV staff, as long a aclequate resources 
were present. Chief executive leadership, citizen interest, and other 
fuctoi-s — althougli important — have always been secondarj*. A com- 
{>etent staff usually proceeds straight away and does its job, many 
times i^egjnxlless of the political and sociarcrunate. Of coui'se. l>etter 
leadership fioni the to)), ethcient procedures. an<l citizen suppoi t make 
tlie job easier. 

lu the following pages, an asse^^snient is tuach* of nuijor functional 
areas — health, education, nmnpower and economic development, hous- 
isjg. so4;ial sen ices, and law and iustiw — and i*esults cities have had 
iu <lea!ing with many of the pmjects within these broad categories. 
Theix» nvii many successes as well as plenty of failures: hut e\en with 
limited sui'ress<»s, there are notable changes in the <juality of life. 
Several con<'lusions are drawn: (1) eadi project should In* judged on 
its individual merits and not totallv disparaged l)ecanse tlie rest of 
the function did not tmeeeetl. (li) It is iiioiriral and wasteful to tiu'ow 
i»ut whole programs simply to try new ideas. Good progiams should 
he saved. We should benefit from past mistakes by making im- 
[)roven)ents in those i)it)jects which have a i-easonahle diance of suc- 
ceeding. Many times it is only one or two needed elements that will 
nuike the (liffei-ence. 

ERIC 
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When lookin;: at w lioh* i>io«rvjUiis in the oi^rlit cities, Svattlo's is 
tho luo.-^t inipii'ssive. Tiiis is uuo to cninpetoiit stuffing;, ^ooil ix»latioiis 
?n»tNvtVii vity hall iuul losMiMit.-. atul iwrutivo loiiilprship. Little oiH»rjj:y 
lias l oi'ii r\|M'n<it'tl !ii:htiji<r (ivtT loKs. n\u\ thvw have horn few ilolays 
lit* jvrious rnnflii ts. i*iic)i iti( s wciv muUly a<rn'i?(l upon. tlu» projects 
v,ore iiupIeuu'Mted expoiUtiouslv. and both internal ami external 
iiiec'hanisnts wore (. ivr.ted to monitor and correct programs from the 
very lir.>r year. .\h*a;i\vhile many other cities let tncir evahiation 
components stait up late on the theory that there was not anything 
to evaluate M) early in t!i*' pro*ri ani. Tlu* administrators in these cities 
<liscounte<l the importance of early evuhiation of such things as idea?* 
plans. fa< i!if ies and statL l oo many of their monitoi*s wci^e obsessed 
with nuiiihers, waitiiifr for client li.sts to jrrow and fuilinj; to analyze 
ivrsfvmel and policies. 

()u tl>e other hand, SeatiU^ learned its lesson well. It was not content 
with its own inipr<'s-ions i)f programs: it hired impartial cnnsidtauts 
with s{u«*iu! e\]«M tise in each function to make evahiations. With few 
exception^, otlu r * iries diil nor wish to do this for fear ne<rMtive re- 
jmrts nii^ht h\M i iheir fmulinjjr. ;ind ]>esides they were not \ised to 
evahnitin<r reiiolar city |>ro;rnuns in tliis fashioii — at hast not across 
the honid. r>nt this e\ah\ation jnud olV for Seattle because xvcom- 
niendat ions were foliowc d iji uiost instanres.^ 

But even with its nu) jor coir.ponents wox*king well. Seattle's success 
has not Inrn overwltchnin^r. Kesonrces have Ihh'U short, unemployment 
hi<rh. exiMM ien<v in the hmn i:: ic-otnve Held niininnil, and in plain 
wor^ls, it has In^en simply > :.\*wh to expect ecruionrc and social con- 
ditions to r-iaUj^ie in a few short yc.irs. Hut h't us look at the principal 
functions in all the rjries. 

Sefift^e. — In health \)roo:rams. Srattle Model Cities ha^; nnule sub- 
stantial headwi\v in prc-pai*! hcaltli iusunnuuv representative i*om- 
nmnity health c<»un(*ils. aiul p'ueral health phunun;r» Althonjrh pre- 
paid health for lov.-inci>nh» families is c<yin para hie to standard 
health instnanre. hijrhly <lesiral>le services of transportation and ehiM 
care have In^en adchnl. The ( oinuuniity Health HoariK Inc. — com|)osed 
of five nnxlel neijrhhorhood residents, live ]>i'ofessionals. and five may- 
oral appointees — advis^-s on all local healtli matters and is developin^r 
a comprehensive health eare svstem. This board is an institutional 
ehan^. as ai-c several other thni^^s: (I) the system of neighborhood 
healtli centers (phis a snrcivsful niobih^ dental couiponent). (2) com- 
nuuiity-based mental health cent4'r (over (J,(WM» monthly visit^^), and 
an alcoholic rehabi!itatio)i 4'tnter. I nder IManned Variations, 
these projects b[ivi» heeji e\ pa in led to thvei* other disadvantafrinl areas 
in the city, and Kin^ County, which takes in the suburbs, has been 
sufficiently impressed to emulate j>artH of Seattle's Mmlel Cities health 
propram. 



*Soo(tlt* ntu] «trh«T Htlrs li;ivr lmtir<>vi>«l Mjt'>n tli»»lr ovjil»;itl<in t»^r!iiil(j!io. Kuine rltlM 
tv'onJil Hfc»* til i iit^MHl t{iN .<xr»* ri* ri-(' Iti »l»'j»r!! • vnhiatinti to oilu t < ity dopnrtmonts as n 

\J |ir*»v.>s. Oni* >»r two i>»'r»»r.t iif t\ie r\x,\ ltmU*''t>i spt-iit for liiis loiriiOKo couli.1 
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In(ltmuinolt:< onfl Itofiffrtu — N(»ifrItl)orli<Ki<l lu»alth auitors haw t»con 
pailiniltim STiecessfiil in most citios. AlHioujrli lmlitiim|>olis was hav- 
ing a pmbtom filliii«r iK^iiUh c-linics to rai>arity in 1972. its dental ami 
eve cnre sorvif»es uvrc roiisidcrnhly o\i»rtftxiHl, Hcx^ton. too, found its 
tfin»e liwilth centors undorutili/tul \\\ the first two years: but, it did not 
take hmjr to «ro from Is,ihm> clients in I'JTl to r»s,'nO(» \\\ vyd. In fact, 
this i>m<rrani which offers eoniinvhensive fuinily care in a sitnjde, co- 
ordinated fashiai> niuUTone roof — where Vfiu caii tieal witli a headache 
and the anxiety that eatised it and the unemployment pmbkMn that 
caused theanxretv in the first [dace — is |x»rliaps liostons most success- 
ful effoit. 

Boston's i>ro«rram has demonstrated two paiticnlar thin<rs: (1) n 
model of cooperation In^twecn paljlic am! privatt* sectors, and vl) tlie 
training and en^ativc us4» of mnunnnitv people. Kor the tu-st time phy- 
sicians and hospitals are dtM»ply invoUed in ancl sinceivly tryiji^ to 
solve connnunity liealth care proldems. And trahied msidejit techni- 
cians are helphijr other residents. On the other hand* even pivater pri- 
vate commitment an<l i'(»sonrcvs are nee<led. Ther(> are snjr'restions that 
t}:(* mayor. t(M). needs to sret more deeply involved, enconra^' greater 
participation by the private sector, and sell the prognxiti. For example, 
etfeetive advertising is needed to reach the mass of people on the 
l)eneHts of pr<'Venti\e caiv; pay incentives aiv needetl to attract and 
retain skilkul physicians. None of these problems is im|>ossible tosol ve. 
Furthermore, only a small increase in the budget for thesi^ items could 
limserve this pi-ograin for the long-range future. 

Interestingly, these sauje tyiK»s of pi-oblems aiv manifest in other 
health programs as well — that is. lack of adequate fundhig. un(k»r- 
stafling and underpay, secf>nd-hand erpiipmenr. less than ideal facili- 
ties, ami, rather tlnin aHsistauce, usually nou-c(mstrnctive criticism 
fn>m the established medical societies ai»out the (|uah'ty of tivatment. 
This is true in Indianapolis where i-esidents nevertheh»ss prefer the 
neigh lK>rho<Hl centers to the almost inaecessiblr private doctor's offices 
or Nfarion County (reneral Hospital, winch involves a difficult bus 
rirle and long waits. In spite of the problems, jaddic health admitiis- 
trators thei'e feel that neighlwrhood ctuiters aiv not only vital but show 
the way to nu)n* etfective methotis of treating the entire population. 

St mnh, — Newark lias had an es])ecially difficult time ileveloping 
an effective health program: yet. it has nnnk' impivssive pi-ogress, 
siiuv lOri. A rei)ort by the Tenter for Analysis of laddie Issuers at 
l*rjnci ton= points out how clients amst go to a nndtitude of institu- 
tions (mostly long established, traditional agencies) to ii»ceive lu^iltli 
can» and. in numy instances, not recc^ive any ti^eatmetit. It argues that 
tJie same amount of public health money can buy eff^ective caiv merely 
by ivshuffling priorities and using neigldxu'hood eentei'S. Model Cities 
is supporting the ivconunendatious and has pweeded to develop 
health centei*s. The fiist, (irladys Dickinson Healtli Station, served 
over 7..''>0n clients in the Hist year ami will function as a ntodel for 
what 3ro<!el Cities iio])es will b(» "st^ven to tcfi additional health c(»ji- 
ters/' However, this will never bapiH?n witliout the use of general 
revenue sharing funds and other new sources. Hut already V(»venue 
sharing is schedtded for budget balaneing and cutting an excessive 
**-g^'ty tax rate. 



nortor i* Out, A R<»porr rm tho N>wark, X*»w Jersey T>iTitiI<m of Health. Contrr f<»r 
» of Public Issuer, priiicfton, N>w Jpr>iey, Mnrrb, 1!*72. 
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Another major health program is tlie Interim Direct Dental Cai'e 
Project which provides dental insurance and ear and eye testing to 
8,000 children in five Model Scliool& However, even with this service, 
surveys show the need is so great that tens of thousands of school 
children receive no dental cai'e at all during their elementary school 
years* Traditional health cai*o institutions are practically moribund. 
But recognising the seriousness of tlte problem, Mayor Uibson gave 
the city's health program a shot-in-thc-anii by ap[K)intin^ a new di- 
rector of health and welfaiu In Xewark^s case. Model Cities has been 
insttnimental in providing much of the resources to help the city; 
however, thei-e would bo little progress without the assistance of some 
private institutions and the election of a neAv mayor interested in the 
cause. 

Dayton. — ^Thc Comprehensive Health Center in Dayton is one of 
four non-profit corporations. Tlu» contract for renovation of the cen- 
ter was awarded through a negotiated bid process so that the door 
was opened for the fii-st time to minority contractors by means of al- 
leviating some of the. experience i*equirements. The center started with 
serious administrative diificnlties, including the necessity of dismissing 
its first director, but new staffing has been its salvation* Because it has 
been in operation only since October 1971, it has not had sufficient time 
to work out all the kinks; however, city officials feel it is a successful 
project 

Chicago. — In Chicago, Model Cities funds have been used to start 
four health centers: I'emodeling of the Epstein Clinic at Providence 
Hospital to serve the Xear South; building a center in Uptown de- 
signed to liandle 125,000 persons; and two centci-s under development 
in the Mid-Sotith area to handle 11,000 clients each. In spite of this 
dramatic increase in facilities, these ccntei*s will only Ik; able to handle 
about ten [lercent of those needing caiv. 

In addition to the f'cntei-s, the city has instituted an innovative and 
effcvtive :unUuhin« e projiH't wljich serves over 7,000 patients annually. 

As a ivsi;lt of the health proirnuns, several iustitiitional changes have 
ocenrred: (1) medical professionals have a<*c*epted the neighborhood 
center cou^Tpt, (-2) ritizi'us are now involved on Ijoards running the 
centei-s, uml (o) for the Hi^t time, an overall citizen l)oard is advising 
the ronunifssioner of the Hoard of Health. 

However, the city's proiinini still fares difficuUies !«H*ause Board of 
Health leadership reninins docile — even after Model (^ities convinced 
Mayor Daley to appoijit a new health direc'tor. The new director has 
relegated the advisory Ijoard to a hirgelv meaningless role, not nmch 
dilfen»nt. howevt»r, from ot]u*r advisory hoards in Chicago. 

There arc other problems too: ( 1) a short supply of technical help 
and {:!) less tlum the best available care to the jioor l because the system 
is not inteir rated witii private health care and the most effective, 'latest 
te< Jinif|nes. Nevertheless, several jriant steps Im ve lH»en taken to provide 
decent henlth cure for t!ie poor. Further iiu-entives to attraet top qual- 
ity j>liy>icians and tlu» best private health care couUl substantially im- 
prove the program. 

Xrn* Yo}'l\--l\\ New York, health programs have lieen less success- 
ful. Model ( 'ities was not able to get its healtti centers started until the 
^ ..n^'tinn year because of delays in renovating facilities and gcmeral 
hl\ljL^****^ic hangups. Its most successful health projects have been in 
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and providing free aniUnlunco service to tnodcl area residents. 

Model Cities education pri>jects have exi)erieiiced less success than 
health projects for a nuinU^r of reasons: ( 1 ) difticulty of estuhlishin^ 
nioilel schools coiiipai alile to model health centei-s due to the extraor- 
dinary personnel costs per capita attached to education, (2) gmiter 
inde|HMulence of si^hool ^<ystenls and their sensitivities to interference 
l*y local government officials, {:\) difficulty of measuring educatioiuil 
achievement levels, and \ \) pei^istent arguments among scholars and 
technicians about which programs do the most good. 

Many of the Model Cities conununitics develotxMl pn)jects in areas 
which they felt would make inunediate improveuunUs, such as: more 
training for teachei's: greater numlwr of quality teachei's; special pro- 
grammin;? for the slow anil fast learners: involvement of parents; a 
voi(T for citizens; and, opening tiie S(.'liools to adult education and other 
connnmiity programs. 

Chtndjo. — Of the ediu'ation programs in Chicago, the impact of the 
Srliomes (amalgan! of scIuk)! and home) comnnmity school project — 
<»l)erating in seven school.*^ — has heen felt throughout the school system. 
This Model Cities program Inis demonstrated to the Hoard of Educa- 
tion the value of various educational techniques, such as resident aides, 
incix*as<'d teacher training, citizen advisory lioards. adult edii<*ation, 
hetrer learning en vironnuMits (f"r lu,O0(» children], free meals (for 
L'o.o M»).und parental invohvpient. In Mime iustanecs, results liave been 
Irt'ttcr than e.xpef'ted. The Kducational Testing Service of Rarton- 
Asrhman Asso^'iates. Inr. hi'lievts that ritywide urhievenient test 
srtu'es of i)npils in thesi* schools reimited during the Model Cities third 
action year "give rise to tlie hope that the >(eady downward trend in 
;u':ulemic achievement lias hc^cn lialted.'* In fact, the Hoard of Educa- 
tion wouhl like to institntioimlize the prajTram citywide as a regular 
part (►f the system, l>ut it lavks tlu» funds. Tlie director of Moilel Cities, 
Ei win France, ites^'rihes the program as an exci^lkMit example of ••hay- 
ing into tlie system** to create institutional change: hut, he admits that 
there arc still prohliMus in the program. Xot enough parents have got- 
ten involved in an in-depth way and it is still dillicult to get widcspiTad 
4'omnuuiity suppoit for Schomes. On the other hand, tliey have ma<[e 
i m p ress i ve a d V u nces. 

Ihnjfon^ Sifrtntfhf/u Sfffffh nm! I HilttinapoJl'*, — Many of the cities 
h.ave develojjcd various eom])oneuts of the conuunnity school concept, 
although none as comprehensively or as successfnlly as Chicago's. 
Dayton, Savannali, Seattle, and Indiajiaj)olis, for example, have all 
exteiuJe<l regular s< Ikmi1 houivs to adults for e\*enijig da-^ses, involved 
parents to a givater extent in the schools than previously, pmvided 
funds for teacher training, ami develo|H»d st)erial enui*ses for drop-outs 
and slow students. Of these < ities* Seattle has prohahly j>rogi'essed 
furttier l)ecause of its iiueiise etlbrts on individualized' instruction, 
continuous progi^ess eurrieula. innovative teaching te<*huiques, and 
ivhited heiilth and soc'ial wetfaiv services. Furthermoi-e. over :iOO Seat- 
tle parents ai-e actively involved in classroom activities (as instructors 
and testers), and in eomnuuuty development, fund raishig, and pmject 
O >tion. Indianapolis has had serious proi)]enis in getting adults 
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toattond classisnnd in stiinnhitin^r ri*siil<Mitsto pnitinpato in {iradoiuic 
and vocational cniTirula as opposi'd tn m-n-ational {>rn^ranis. How* 
ever, parental advisory nniiicils havo lu on uddnl in ('i«rlit of the nioilel 
seliools, elaborate programs liave Ih'cmi drsi^rnrd to raise the acliieve- 
nient levols of luodel niMtrii^orluxul students to th(^ < itvwide lev**!. 
IJesnlt^ of tl:ese e!i*<)r;s will liavi* to v. ait for hiter evaldatifai. 

/>oxf(iN, — In Boston, the most visihiy su5*<*e>sfnl edH<vitio;i protrrains 
have IxMMi for ndnlts. Most iinprts>ive lias hf»en the stinndation of a 
ronsjrtiinn of eoMo^res ro incite for tl^o Ihvt tiiiie to pnn idj* nnrsvnl 
and exeoptional edn<*ationai services t<> the eoi]»nninity. Iniptn'tant 
inroads for institution:!] chau'it* ]ia\e o<'<*nrn'd tliron,<rh the plaeenuMit 
f)f low-inconie ndnlts in <*o]le«jre, ehaufriuir »*urrienhi to suit the needs 
of the popnhition, and niakin;:" credii -.^raiuirnr p()licies more flexible. 

Xf (furrfk'. — Xe\v;'.rk too has develojied sonie iuncn ative <'d'j*'Utioii 
])ro<;ninis, inrlndin;Lr model seh(»ol«. Of moihuate sturess are live »uu<lel 
H'hools \vi>ieh are concent rat in«f on iiu])rovin;j: ivjulin^r ^nd unith 
skills for Sj»H) students. Kach S''liool }n\< an elected, joint faculty- 
connnnnity ailvisory co»mnittc(». plus j.syrliolojjical and ^ruidsincc serv- 
ices for pupils. The Model Cities OHlce of Protrnun and StatT !)<»- 
velopnieut (OPSD) — fniuled hy Mfxlel Citi(»s hut responsihie to 
both the superintendent of i?ch(M)ls and the CDA — is attcmptin.4j: to 
focus on the important issues. It believes, for example that tlie schools 
cannot be upjrraded unless the fundamental svsteui is ch an ired. teachers 
are taii«rht the skills neces.-ary to teach uell, more positive attitudes 
prevail, and teaclu^rs meive numthly evaluations to improve their 
perfonimnce. Rut leadership in. the school system is \v(»ak. and there 
are too nniny tinners left to l)e do?ie iii this ))ro<rra!n to call it succt^s- 
ful. ('ity oflicials believe it is still not much ni ore than a *'Tille I 
Project'' or a block jrrant of slno per pupil. Tt has not attack(»d the 
fundamental prol)li^nis it U^lieves to be so important. Model Cities 
money could he used more wisely here as a catalyst. 

Trainin^r and job devclo|)ment have hud but limited snc(»ess in Mmlel 
Cities pro«ri'juns. Althfaijrh <'onsiderable funds weiv connnitted for 
nKinf>ow(»r projrnims in some of the cities, there were few re/ults. 
A major difficulty has been the hi;:li uueniployincnt rates in the 
nation s cities and the nmch hi<Ther rates in tlie model neif/hlmiiuMxls. 
Experience has demonstrated that training* does little ^ood without 
jobs at the end. 

The JI<Klel Cities ^onomie development jimtrranis have not helped 
nnieh in emit in^ employment because* tliey have involved onlv a snuill 
nmnber of businesses and with little except ion, the types which employ 
few ))eople — the "Mom and Pop*' stoivs. Fmthennore, bv initially 
f'oncej)ti*atin»r in the tar<rt*t areas instead of the i-e<rion, cli.uices for 
suc(Vgs wej'e consitlei'ably mbiced. Sjuvial jiroblenis weiv raise<I hy 
such narrow couccntrution : inetleetive or improper zonin^r for com- 
meiyial and indusri'ial develojjment, trK) naiTow a market, insntticient 
capital or outside investment intei-ests. limited technical skills and 
business experience withiti the amu and a shorta<re of existing fjieil- 
ities in which to locate lar<rer bnsines.ses. Many of these pi-oblems 
O Ven alleviated as citic^s have proceeded to go citywide with their 
RIC"*"^* But the Model Citie.s experience has demonstrated that it 
01^^ the disadvantage of the target area to try to confine economic 
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<lovt'lopitu»ut to an iuvn >\n)vt nf ri^souncs aiu? t<M liiiii*i\l ussist:uur. 

X(nrarl:*f< (rO(fL\ ^-/.y-^/-, /\' /'/Y>fVr/*;.v. — Tin* totji? joli moTK'V iu Xo'.vark 
w:ts an iuipivssi\'4' ;>if) niillioii \:\ 1!>7l*. ^fjiyor Gih.-on's two j^injor jol» 
^iXxU niT i!a]»vvsrivi» {] ) to linploy IlJ.oom ri'sivK-ntH niul CJ) to 

oiifonv tlu* rlry's aiiii luai i\ iU'tiotj piliiis. wliit li sti|iUiiiU» that 50 
piMVt'iit iniinjiity :i;>j»nMi(i'Ts n\ul .'i" ]K'r»*t'!ir runiMf'ty jonni>'yhH»il 
iinij^t cniplnycHl iii roust i-r.i'tinii tnnli's. f In rJTi2.tlioiv woiv niOy 
70 blacks out of 1 l,*>rn) innst nH-tiMii tv:vli» ii.uoji nioniU'iv.} IV.it >vitii 
tnillmrks iu iiiJuijM.vir t'lnuls. ir v ill 1k» i'vdi r.M>n' ditliiMilt f^ir Ciibsoij 
to achieve liis jronls. ilowewr. Ik» I):?s nitiJc '■•':^stai»riril rtrojrrcss in 
piiniii<r it»ijiority hii inir foiuTssl«>ps fivtr.i six uiiTnus in tl)t' (lovc'lo|v- 
iiK'iit of Nov.ai'k's iu»\v iiiti-niationnl nirp ort, aiul t!u' airline iiHln>iry 
has a<rivi^il to J;ji:u:ri» a luillio:; !»:isi;* v-o'i-nnct ion ski Its tvainin*; 
pnip-ani for i!iiii«<ritit'<. >>v.'>r ^'i"l<'.ss. th<* la^'k' of othor uuiUiv con- 
struction johs will huit. Aiul Moih^l Citii'-. vith its limitnl <\'oi!mni(* 
ikvelopnuMir funtls. nniU] h:::tlly hi* cxpt^ctiHl to niaUi* nnpact in 
this re«Tmtl. 

Fiirrliei-iHo){». rli.' r\ty has luvn KUaMo to nprrat*' its ftnl ^ral Pulilir 
Kni]»loynioat I*ro':i-ai»i (PlOl*) siu-'TssTnlly, huTi'ly ht^'-ansv* it has 
tivuted the j<?li; r\< n!cairni}j:loss part-tinu* rinplnynuMit, witli iiolitical 
patroiiam* tUv jjriujo rudtivator. To iiTMliM scoiv this. t^iwU city roini- 
l ihnaji was iri\i ii i^iiota of j)copU» tlirv c(Mi!(1 hiiv for the }»roirranu 

>V7////f '.V .]fr,^h.^f .V/vy , .v.v. — >.Fost A[o(h'l Cities are still in t!ie pr*»e- 
ess of 4iove!a]>i!^<: one-stoj) e» nti)rehensive eiiiployiueiit eer.ters, and 
H'sults hax'e ?hvii :nixed. Seatti^'V K?inih>yniei!t t^nifrnpr is one of 
tlu» most siieeessfiil natitinallv; yet, it t<M)' has hx\t\ its sl'ere of diH']- 
eiilties. A joint Ix'tM-d—t.onjpi'iseil of state and <'ity o|" -iais avi.] model 
neijrhborhood residents — ha -i iv..i;h it possiMe to ^let the i)art ieipation 
of all tlie pi-iiieip;;] inanpourr aiTeMejes : )jo\ve\'i r, it has jiot v(»t resulted 
in the kind of coordination necrssary to avert dnpluvt^ion of etfort 
and huild a sysieiu I'esponsive to tlu»' disadvanta«red. Its major enui- 
jioiients are oidy in tlie early sta<res of devi^inpnient. These in«'Inde n 
unified inanajL^einent infrn-niation s;r.!eMK Mijuu'ity Skill Bank, eoni- 
mon referral for.ns, and a hc.ihh -ervices plan. Tlie nio-it <rncial 
difficulties appear to he the lack of a sinsrlo. stron/r adniinistrativ;» 
unit aM<l the lu»siti:ncv o:) the pai't of iudividiial a;j:efu ie> to relin- 
<juisli tlieir antonojiiy foi* the hent^fit nf a iniified system. Tlie a]»|mn'nt 
needs are for the part icipatiujj: agencies to commit tlieinselves to the 
actions and policies of the board arid secondly to a sinirle admiiiis- 
trator e. ith responsibility to direi-t all perscMuiel in the <vnter. 

In spite of tliese ilitlii ulties. th" rni' e!;*.cr lias elicited rjiore coordi- 
nation and coojieratinn out of airencies timn has existed liefore. Mon*- 
ov(T, Model rities aiuI city oflirials are takiuir concrete steps to correct 
the (h»ficienri(s \>y folh)\vin!r up on evaluation repruts. However. Uiore 
tune is neecu-d to c(urect mistakes, as well as a stron<r effoit from 
state nRicial< to sim))lify their own maii[)owef strui tuu- and <linM-t 
theii* ajrencies to cooperate. 

As aljvady indicated, Modi»l Citicv^ ?}ian]mwer pro/rrams have been 
vitally concerned al)out lilrin<r nnnf)rities, Seatth* is one of the few 
cities which has suceeeded iu i»stab]js!ii?iL^ a fair record, particnlatly 

Y-r'" Is not ii M'ldi*' Citfrs proL-nini. bnt U li.is- hii.l r..jjs|.»».rra»|o off^ff on wli:C M.mM 

FR [r^l'^^H'^V^V^*^'" ^^«"'r^«'' Seattle ami St. Unils wi^re WsjU^y successful— im>v Ins 

J-*V>> »« faUttrf In UMually not dup to |»rojfram sl^m htit to thp mlmlalBtnitlou of It 
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in the hiring of minorities in the construction industry. In 1972, it 
had 454 minority persons (or 17.5 percent of the city's total) in con- 
struction jobs. One of Model Cities' aoc(Hnplishments includes ap- 
pix)val by the Seattle Board of Workers to allow various project staff 
to liold pre-award conferences with contractors on city jobs. In the 
past, conferences were held after contracts were awattled. The new 
solieme has resulted in project staff approving 39 contracts and turning 
down four. 

In economic development — even though most of Seattle's efforts 
have resulted in "Mom and Pop*' type businesses — 12 minority con- 
struction conti^arts l«n*e been financed with Model Cities backing, and 
several large performance bonds (one for 748,000 and another for $1 
million) have been obtained iu support of the contractors. Also a 
number of buoiueSLCf: have been developed in sucli fields as printing, 
a s^liopping center, frozen foods, and specialty food processing. 

Dayton s Progress. — Dayton has had its share of problems with 
manpower programs. One of its most serious difficulties has been with 
the Mani>ower Center — a non-profit corporation and its major em- 
ployment project. The fii-st two directors were fired for incompetency, 
and the center never succeeded in developing '*one-stop" (all agencies 
under one mof ) objectives. The Concentrated Employment Program 
(CEF*), working in conjunction with Model Cities, has had even 
gi-eater problems. It fired four dii-ectors, lost important i-ecords, and 
has Iwn faced with general administrative inadequacies from the 
lieginning. Nevertheless, with all its faults, each year some 400 to 
r>iK) persons have i-eceived ti^aining, and records show that as high as 
85 percent of these have been placed in jobs. The CD.V lielieves most 
of tlie problems liave finally been worked out. 

Economic development projects have not advanced very far, with 
gome notable exceptions. Perhaps the most highly successful example 
is the Unity State Bank, a black enterprise suppol-ted by Model Cities. 
It ivceived almost no ns;iistance from other lending institutions of the 
business conmiunity: nevertheless, it is prospering and now plans to 
open n downtown branch. In respect to pi-o^rress in other economic 
projects, the city feels it may be able to show considerably more 
succes^i us it proceeds to develop enterprises citywide under Planned 
Variations. 

Xrtr York City^s Multiple Problems, — Mani>ower programs in Xew 
York have been ineffective almost across the board. Of all the projects, 
health career training has shown the greatest pntAntial for success 
]H»caus4» it was designed to trahi for meaningful jobs — ones where 
openings a<*tu£!!y exist. Yet. even here only 50 percent of the enroUees 
have stayed in the program. And by the miadle of 1972, only 100 
persons had been graduated — a small effort in solving this great city s 
unemployment problems. 

Clerical training, operated by the Chamber of Connnerce. also was 
pi-ovided built-in potential for success because it was practically 
guaranteed job placement for tiiose who completed tlie course; yet, 
in 1972. only 94 remained out of 842 who entered the program. 

The biggest training project, Job Training, was less succe^fuL Its 
l>udget for the first tvvo years was $7,917,OUO; but by the end of the 
first vear* it graduated less than 400 trainees and placed fewer than 
r)V/->" jobs — an unusually high cost-benefit ratio. Furthermore, the 
: I\1C «n has had diffic!ulty in finding and keeping a reliable operator. 
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On tike other skle« a much smaller job tmining program operated by 
the Urban Coalition in Harlem is reported by the CDA evaluation 
unit as operating efficiently and effectively. 

One of the unfoitunate aspects of New York's Model Cities man- 
power progi-am has been too heavy a rolianoe on trying to develop 
career-ladders (permanent city jol> slots where employees have a 
chance to advance) in municipal departments. The problems started 
when the imions rebelled and then the courts upheld them agamst 
what they called favoritism to get model neighborhood residents on 
the civil service lists. Tlie unions called it discrimination in reverse. 
^Vs a ctmsequence, millions of dollars have been spent on jobs for 
Model Cities residents in mostly useless and unproductive training 
slots, almost all of which will end as soon as Model Cities' money 
dries up. Not all has been wasted, however, because a sizable segment 
of the unemployed was hired for jobs, and a good portion of the 
money — $17,000!000 — was used for special sanitation and clean-up 

fTogranis. But it looks like no one will come out with permanent jofe 
rom this effort. 

On the other side, the community senice officers, hired to work in 
Housing Authority projects, are \n a useful pi-ogram, strongly re- 
garded by residents and the police. The fire inspector's training* pro- 
gram is also rated above average by I'esidents and fire department 
fniplovees. who ai>prcciate extra inspection help. However, there has 
lK»en little pressui'e to break do v/n the traditional hiring processes or 
lower the qualifications for reomiting police and firemen; these unions 
a i-e too powerful and controv ersial.^ 

As far as intervening to get jobs for minorities in the outside 
construction unions. Model Cities has not pven tried. On the other 
hand, the city has been no more successfiil. Mayor Lindsay and the 
Building and Construction Trades Council agreed to the S"ew York 
Plan, calling for 800 trainee? annually, but by the end of the first 
year le«s than hall ihat number were in training and only 22 persons 
permitted to form unions. 

Chicafj^o First in Innorntioii and State Cooperation in Manpoicer 
Centcm, — Chicago I'eached agreement early with the Illinois State 
Employment Service and other agencies to locate manpower offices in 
the city's community a(*tion (GEO) funded multi-service centers. In 
fact, it led tlie federal government in these innovations. Instead of 
ci-eating «e|>anite manpower or health centers, large comprehensive 
centers weiv (IovcIoikhI to hsuuUe all social services. (The negative 
asprrtot the program is the size of tlie centers. In some cases, the ccn 
ters have turned into additional bureaucracies the very thing the 
program was tryinir to avoid.) In 19?2, Model Cities appropriated 
funds for four additional but smaller iiiulti -service centers to sei*ve 
each mofle] neiglil>orlioo(L and they will include manpower programs. 

Model Cities 1ms played a minor mle in helping to get minorities 
into the construct if>n trades. The city mado an effort to do something 
al)out tlu^ ?irol)lem in the Cliicapro Plan whicli called for 4000 minority 
trainees. But this plan fell apart. By July, 1072, a new plan was being 
developed. 

S^arannah X^nh Proihlincf.--?>vL\nm\Vi\\ has been successful in bring- 
O „rether nian power agencies under one roof, such as the Georgia 
ERJC ''^^"^^ I^abor, State Office of Kehabilitation Services, and 
mmrnm mh-Chatham Board of Education. However, not all agencies 
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arc coopisatiii'; and thiMo Is no siii^lo ctTi'^'tivo achniiiistnition. In Sii- 
vannalu then* wcmv no nuijor hivnktlironyl^s in minority Inrinij in the 
cou^strurtion trailos wM into T.rr^i. Ami tliciv woiv noVi«rns that any 
would tuko ^>linv oltaor. 

hnlhuuiffuUs — hif'li'f >hf i> From f/w 7\*p,— lni\h\\\npiA}Si Conipre- 
hf»niii\v Manin.'wer ( Vntor hns hml serious diiHrnltirs. Kvnhmtion of the 
ctMitiT hy tho t*ily's ( 'oiiinuinity StM'viiTs I'roirrani in l!J7i2, iviK)rtod 
thut **inriM*nal ilisonlers ivsiiltinir from hu*k of start' roninuuucation, 
ami topadn\inistrativt» dlsiutortW. rofUvtod upon t!io poor achievement 
of project olijertivrs.** Kver since, impi*oveinonti? have U'en underway, 
inehidinir ^^taif restrn<*turin<r, new Ihies of authority to the MetropolV 
tan Manpower Coininission. and realistir project ohiectives. Ileiv the 
mayor and his (o[> adniini.-tratoi-s arc proving that tliey ean turn a less 
than suct'essful \enture into a suavssful one, witliout dismantling the 
entin^ projrram. 

In repuils to minoritv hirinjr in the construction trades, Model 
Cities has uioslly taken a l»aek swU, mainly hecause this type of activity 
takes foUcM'tive harjrainiuir and h'a<lership from a wide variety of ]x»o- 
ple, inchnlinjr elected otlicialis, hu.siness and unions, and I'csidents. On 
the other Imnd, tJie city lias maile profjivss in its Indianapolis Plan 
I rated by tlie Oflice of Federal Tout i act Compliance as one of the best 
two iu the nation in H>7i) because of its ability to pull the collective 
leadeiN to«rether. 

Ofhvr Mode? Ciths Projects 

Althou<rl^ this review cannot discuss all the numerous Model Cities 
projects, a l)rief look at the lii«rhlifrhts of eonie of tlie remaining pro- 
^rsinis should stMve to ]iortray the extent of the Motlel Cities Program 
and what was expected of it.* 

HoimiHf. — Housing and neighborhood conditions are the first, thing 
the eye sees and it is fi'om this physical appearance that many jiidge 
the quality of life because it is the most noticeable. But if one weiTs to 
assess imprnvements from this alone, lie probably would not get very 
far from a zero scoi*e, for there have been few physical clianges in the 
model neighborluKMls. The occasional new mu It i -service center or 
paved street Is hidden among!=t the niassivenrss of housing deteriora- 
tion. And housing programs seem to take the longest to develop, about 
three to four yeai*s from planning to building. Some urban ivnewal 
projects took ten and fifteen years to develop and many cleaned acres 
still sit idle, so it is hardly fair to ex^iect that Model Cities would Revo- 
lutionize this process. 

Constniction and rehabilitation of lionsing are more costly than any 
other function. Model Cities could have spent all its money in this 
way with nothing left for other programs, and nmde little impact on 
neighborhood a|)pearance. Cities, theit^fore, simply decided to demon- 
strat^^ possibilities and act as catalysts for not-for-profit housing 
devclopiaent corporation?. But too few liouses were built to make a 
difference. 

Bv the middle of the fourth action year, almost all cities in this 
study had only 50 or 100 liouses under new construction and not many 

• For furthPr iletaltft. spp thi^ <*n«e lit^torieg In Model CtUen Impart on BttUr Commnnl' 
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nioiv under rehabilitation. In iu*\v ronstruction. Srattl^ had J>8 miUs. 
liostou li*9^ Chicajro 2r». Indianapolis a ilevolopnieiit loan for units. 
Savannah nom\ Dayton 1;m. Xuwark still in tlm planning st»iu:e, aiul 
Now York, the hir^'-f.^t nuMtlx^r, ovrr liioo, mainly hocnnso it. ^'ot an 
early stait. with otlu»r iiri) lujiusiiiij: nitmoy. MotkA Citivs lu^teil as the 
catalyst. 

In Now York, by .January IDTl. tlnnv weiv iKtiJ):* low-income units 
and (U)O nioderate-ineonie units under ronstiurtion. and aJiother 4.100 
units of low-in<*o)ne and 7.->no units of inoil(»nite ineome in planninsr: 
but. lhef«e could not hv attributed to the Model Cities Progin).ni. In the 
Hrownsville Afodel Cities area, often de.scrihed as the ^'shiiH-of-shiris," 
there was not a shigle housinu: start by January, 

Newark has taken two big steps in housing: (I) in rehabilitation 
and ( planning of a proposed million new town-in-town in t!ie 
eastern end of the model neighl>orhoo<l, for which Model Cities has 
alreaily allocated $4,077.4fJ7. Tliere avo 500 homes under rehabilita- 
tion and 2^0(}(> mow assigned to private develoi>ers. The Housing Ihy- 
velopuicnt and Uehai)iiitation C*orporation — established by Model 
Cities is perhaps the ])rograni*s most successful component. At one 
time the city was assureil of receiving $t)0 million for its rehubilita- 
tion program, but federal budget cuts have reduced tlii^ drastically. 

In rehabilitation, except for lioston and Xew York, other cities in 
tills study are not doing uuich. By early 1972, Boston had 719 housing 
units in the pipeline ami New York had LO;U units under rehabilita- 
tion and auiother 2.4(H) hi planning. New York's biggest housing 
tragedv iias l3een the Emergency Kei>air Program (which Model Cities 
entered after the program was in operation for several years under 
the city s Housing and Development Administration), which ended 
up in bribes, kickbacks, and millions of wasted dollars. This same type 
of program has also experienced difficulty in several other cities (not 
in this study) ; however, this does not reduce the need for the program 
or the ability of well managed cities to operate it properlj'. 

Public Facilities mtd Soeiftl Prices. — ^Most of the cities put money 
into community facilities. Seattle was particularly proficient at this. 
It biiilt over !•) parks and playgrounds: added Ji?8r>.(»(K) of new street 
lighting. i^nO.OOt^ of underground wiring, and $i!2r>.()(K) of utility ni>- 
grading: and completed many other pi-ojects for the n^odel neighlHir- 
liood. It is now ileveloping n'series of multiservice centers and other 
socially oriented facilities. 

Almost all of the cities have constructed or plan to conj^nict eljr'oo- 
rate comnumity facilities. Chicago is proceeding to build four J-!*2,r> 
million multi-ser\'ice ccntei-s in the four model neighborhoods; Indian- 
apolis already has four centei^s; Dayton is building a million (loUar 
compreliensive sot»ial service center;' and Savannah has rehabilitated 
an old buildiuir for tins purpose. 

Newark has placwl a large share of its funds in new street lighting, 
new stivet signs, tot lots, improved i-efnse collection, and four Action 
Now centers. It has also allocated over %\ million for thnnj multi- 
purpose centers. The city's biggest problem has been its inability to 
select competent and <lcdir'ntcd |)eople to run thes<» programs properly. 
The right pi-ograms have been selected but few function well. Ami 
'enancc and folio w-uj) ai'e poor (typicaK however, in most cities). 
D [(^"rounds and ceitain other facilities have been allowed to deteri- 
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orate to the point of non-use and conmninity ilis^rraoe, largely because 
of the hurry to spend money and build things ojid the lack of concern 
for providing ongoing, long-range funds to keep the facilities in de- 
cent condition. 

Laxo and Justice. — All the cities have de\'eloped projects desi$i:ne<1 to 
reduce crime. Perhaps the most, comprehensive is Newark's law nnd 
justice program. In June 1972, Eugene Doleschoh director of the In- 
formation Center at the National Commission on Crime and Delin- 
quency (NCCD), stated that Newark is one of three cities that stands 
out above all others wlien its Model Cities criminal justice projects 
are examined from a city point of view rather than pro]ect-by-project. 
He statecl that Xewark administers the most well-rounded program, 
outstanding **because of the comprehensiveness of its approach, its 
planning and coordination* the sophistication of its programs, and 
its fiscal skill in using Model Cities seed monev to attract . . . other 
funds.*' » 

An idea of the pi*ogram's comprehensiveness may be derived from 
an outline of projects. As a master project, Newark's Comprehensive 
Law Elnforcement and Criminal Justice Planning Project coordinates 
subprojects. The Comprehensive Juvenile Delinquency Strategy Pro- 
cram consolidates existing and new juvenile delinquency projects. The 
Youth Service Agency plans, operates, and cooxtlinates community- 
based youth sernces tliat operate from youth centers. The Pilot Proj- 
ect in Pre- Adolescent Services is part of a national strategv of the 
Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention Administration 
( YDDPA), in which Newark and 15 other cities have been selected 
to develop and implement comprehensive demonstration programs. 
Another body, the Narcotics Advisory and Rehabilitation Council, 
consolidates five narcotic prevention and treatment profframs. I^gal 
sen-ires for residents, three police sfojvfronts safety lighting, minia- 
ture teletype units in patrol cars, walkie-talkies for the Police Tacti- 
cal Squad, and an electronic stenograpliic system are all part of the 
program. As is indicative of these projects, funds for Newark's pro- 
grams have not all gone to hardware, a common complaint aliout law 
enforcement projects in many other cities. 

Certain otlier cities have'done fairly will with their Model Cities 
fviminal just ire money alsa Seattle has developed an outstanding 
Public Defender pmgram under a non-profit corporation, which is 
attending to 4r),0f)0 needy cases annually never before serviced. Most 
of the cities have developed half-way houses for ex-con\ncts* dnig 
addicts^ alcoholics, and youth offenders. Chicago has developed six 
|)olice community centers and two youth coriwtion service centei'S. 
It also has 48^ police-community aides who assist the police in minor 
duties. They have mainly, however, succeeded in developing better 
police community relations and calmer neighborhoods. The quality 
of centers and the performance of police community aides in the 
cities are mixed. In many ca?es. for example, police aides have not 
l)een fully trained or intefirrated hito police departments. And too 
often they are given unproductive and unrewarding assignments. 
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Again, in emphasis of tho itiipoi*tance of sound mana^mcnt, when 
there is good aaministration and leadership from the top, programs 
run better. Where there is not, it is difficult to see where gi^eater local 
discretion to make decisions will help. 

Conclusion 

In order to roach its quality of life jjcouls, the Model Cities Progran^ 
believed it needed to attack all problems, and at the same time. This 
has had the effect of diluting funds so that it has been diflScult to 
show an impact in any one fimction. On the other hand, the wide 
range of programs has provided valuable demonstrations of what 
the urban areas need and what might work. This latter experience 
has probably been more worthwhile than what would have been dep- 
rived from a concentration of funds in onlv a few functions, for 
tiien Model Cities would have been much like categorical grants 
without the benefit of flexible and innovative monies. 

As stated previously^ we believe that smaller amoiuits of money 
should have been used in many of the questionable, experimental 
areas, witli larger doses applied to the top priorities. In any event* 
there was never enough money to reach the critical mass — to substan- 
tially solve problems — in any function. And now, to the demise of 
rities and counties the debate has unwittingly switched from ^e need 
for resources to the structure of the revenue process. Nevertheless, 
the nation will shortly have to think seriously about the level of 
resources needed to solve its problems. 

This study shows that very few cities have been able to achieve 
success in ail service areas. On the other hand, it reveals examples 
of individual project successes which could very well be expanded 
citywide or the experiences transferred to other jurisdictions which 
might benefit. In this respect, one must not lose sight of the importance 
of trying to make specific projects in the neifirhborhoods successful, 
where t&s potential exists. In this way residents may continue to 
receive services they need, regardless of some failures about them. 
In the meantime, further improvements can come about through addi- 
tional federal incentives, local leadership, better city management^ 
and a concerned citizenry. 
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C'itizon partiei|mtion has boon |HM*haps tlio most controversial fea- 
ture, of the Model Cities Pro^nini. It has Imil sii(To^5>t»s and failiu'cs. 
Antl althonjjh Model Cities was desi«ni<*<l to Ix^ the nmyor's pro^rrani, 
the unexpected determination of residents to wield a stron*; voire in 
the pix^ram cJian^d the scope of priorities: Ever since, IIUI) Ijas 
Imen trying to return the pro<;ram to tlie chief executives but to 
maintain a meaningful and effective system of citizen participation, 

Vi^inff Help fid Namenelature 

\ useful classification of the relationships among citizens, staff and 
city officials was developed by Marshall Kaplan, Gans and Kahn in 
a study of the Model Cities planning process.^ They placed planning 
in the context of five basic possibilities (with the lilcelihood of mimer- 
»nis variations) : (1) staff (/mnnu/n/'r — strong control by staff, sus- 
tained chief executive interest, and citizen involvement primarily to 
legitimize the process; (2) Mtoff influ^'nre — some staff mvolvement, 
minimal chief executive interest, and weak (non-cohesive and not 
politically integrated) resident involvement; (3) parity — acceptable 
levels of staff involvement, sustained chief executive interest, and 
cohesive, turbulent free citizen involvement; (4) resident in'flu4*nee — 
minimal staff and chief executive involvement, and usually a non- 
coliesive, mostly turbulent resident group, and finally (5) resident 
f/r/mJft/fnre — suj>poit from the chief executive and staff, and strong 
and cohesive — not necessarily politically integrated or turbulent — 
ivsident involvement. It is natural for these variables to interchange 
fmptently^ as political and social climates change. 

Ov4'nueio of Eight Cities 

In the eight cities examineil in this study, the range of diversity 
has varied from one extreme to another. Parity has lK»en the case for 
lH>th Seattle and Boston, ami resident dominance — for nnicli of the 
tinve — in both Dayton and New York, Staff dominance has existed 
in four cities: Chicago, Indianajwlia* Savannalu and Newark 

Indianapolis emerged from a strong resident position to one or 
parity and then to staff dominance, as the professionals began to 
initiate, plan and manage almost all proems. Tliere is a feeling now 
tJiat it may liave again moved to a position of parity, 

I'ntil recently, Newark's staff dominance dul not mean mayoral 
or city hall control but rather the overpowering elusiveness, independ- 
ence and secrecy of the CDA director and a few staff members. In 
Cliicago and Savannah, staff dominance has never been questioned. 

r>ayton is another story. Many observei»s would call this system 
resident dominance because of a powerful, rather independent citizen's 
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board, which has had veto power over aiiy action in the model neigh- 
borhood. Yet the city staff has been influential enough to prevent 
things from getting completely out-of -control. 

In New York the dominance of i^esidents was countermanded by a 
much stronger staff role. The resident groups ai-e presently non-cohe- 
sive and non-turbulent. 

Chicago : Staff Dominance 

Under the i)0\verful leadei-ship of Mayor Dalev, citizens in Chicago 
have been unable to effectively diallenge citv half control. In tlie early 
davs of Model Cities — when llVl) was pusfiing for greater citizen in- 
volvement — Mayor Daley sternly warned Hl''^n Secrotar\' George 
Romney and Regional Director Francis Fisher that the federal gov- 
ernment was not going to tell him how to run his city. But after some 
federal pressures and a recommendation fi-om a blue-ribl)on committee 
he appomted, Conununity Improvement Advisoiy Committee (used 
as the Workable Program Advisorv Committee), he agrtied to the con- 
cept of citizen involvement and declared that 50 percent of Model 
Cities Board members woidd be elected and 50 percent appointed, as 
long ns he made the appointments. In Chicago's one-sided, politically 
dominated system, this meant the Democratic Organization would win 
almost all elective seats and J^Iayor Daley would need to make only 
one or two appointments in each area to control the board; only in the 
Woodlawn arjea did the anti-Daley forces gain a significant voice. 

This o1)session by city hnll for control led to one of tlie highest votes 
of any Model Cities m-ogram in the notion. Daley marshalled precinct 
workers and his Avhole political machinery to **get out the vote''; con- 
sequently, over 30 percent of eligible voters participated, compared to 
five and ten i)ercent in most cities. 

In spite of the unfavorable odds against citizen control, residents 
have been given more power than ever 1h» fore and more than any other 
official body in the city. For example, tlie city's war-on-poverty pro- 
gram—Chicago Committee on Urban Opportunity (CCUO)— has 
always been a city operation without citizen control, symbolically 
guided by a blue-ribbon board appointed by the mayor. The CCUO 
local boai'ds have dealt mainly with less important problems revolving 
around neighborhood centers. Rut in the Model Cities prc^ram, lo<»l 

£olitical analysts believe that Mayor Daley's strategj' — to appoint 
Eilf of the Mo<iel Cities membership— was designed to provide broader 
participation rather than to gain control. If all board members had 
been elected, Dalov's political apparatus could have easily won the 
noajority, if not all members in tlirec of the areas. The appointment 
process has allowed the Model Cities director, Erwin France, to recom- 
mend mmlified persons to the mayor from a wide variety of sources. 
And although there is little question that all major discisions are 
made fmm Daley's office, a good deal of what the boards recommend is 
accepted. For the first time, (»itizcns are actually contributing ideas 
and determining neiglil>orhood priorities. As a result, the pendulum 
of success or failure for citizen participation in Chicago has swung to 
the positive side. 

Indianapolis 

3 T Dominance or Parity, — Indianapolis has a strongly oriented 
J(]]>ogram but it also has considerable input from citizens. Citizens 
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assume mostly a secondary role heeauso of lack of staff for the Model 
Cities Board and becanse the city hall staff is exceptionally competent 
and far ahead in its planninjj. Tlie substance of plans and new projrram 
ideas are generated mainly from (Mty hall. Indeed, some key residents 
feel that the neighborhood task foVco proposjils, as restnictuivd by 
technicians, distoit their vie\vs» In the second and third action years, 
^fodel Cities Board membci>? (continued to express a belief that they 
were receiving only token recoirnition fi-om the mayor's office. They 
particularly ivstMited sti-ong city hall control over fist»al, personnel, and 
policy mattei-s. 

Part of the problem stems fmm the fact that the board itself has 
been split most of the tiuu». There have l)een serious factional disputes 
and, uujivover, theiv are (piestions about whether the board fairly 
represents the comnuinity. For example, when elections were due in 
the spring of 1J>71, the board balked, pointinjr ont that there was not 
enough time to show program effectiveness and, therefore, this might 
hurt their chances for re-election. Mayor laigar finally threatened 
to cut off the >^7r> nu)nthly stipend paid to neighborhood memters 
if an election were not held. It finally took place Febniary 4, 1972, 
resulting in a more cohesive. less tnrbulent l)oard. 

Although charactcriml by staff dominance, program administra- 
tors in In(Uana|)oIis have nurtured * hauuels of ccmunuuication and 
paiticipation. For example, the city m]nircs program approval by 
both the neighl>orhood i)lanning ctamcils and the CDA Board. In 
explainin<r the effectiveness of this process, David Meeker, former 
deputy mayor of Conuuunity Servi^rs (the de|>artment xmder whicl^ 
Model Cities falls), stated that all past \m\n\ proposals have been 
accepted by Mayor Lnirar and that tlu* mayor insists he will support 
any program receiving substantial citizen acceptan^^e — not merely 
boara endorsenu»nt. Their philosophy is designed to encourage greater 
partici}>ntion. Furthermore, there is a coimnnnity feeling that cit}' 
officials are genuinely attempting to dc\eIo]) an acceptable process, 
even though it is (me designed by city hall. On the whole, in spite of 
past, difficulties, the system is operatin^^ successfully. 

PlatON'd Vartafiom. — Tender Planned Variations, although the 
model neighl)orho()d continues to enjoy the special position as an 
impact aix»a ( with the same level of rnndinix), Indianapolis has taken 
steps to include other disadvantagtnl aivas in its redevelopment plans. 
A Mayor's Task Fon^e on ( 'omnumity Services is engaged in making 
recommendations for adclitional aivas to be included in the plan 
based on two major criteria: ( 1) availability of ivsources so that the 
required impart can be achieved ; and, (ri) exi>-'ten<*e of a viable citizen 
participation organization within the conunimity and completion 
of a sound planning process. The rclationshiy) to the city's overall 
strategy is taken into consideration in designinir the [dan. This in- 
chides a policy of expansion until the (»entral bnsiness district is 
largely sun*onnded and the entire 'Mnner city" is designated as model 
neijrhborhoods. 

Initial expansion is taking place in the Highland-Rrooksidc neigh- 
borhood, wh5.?h has a snb-aiva plan approved in lOfil) by a local citizen 
participation structure — the Near East Side Conununitv Organiza- 
"'--^'VESf 'O), NESCO was selected by a Neighborhood Congress, 
rni/^is comprised of 140 formal representatives appointed by 70 
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diiToreiit citi/(Mi firoups. In Foljruary 1072, M million in projects was 
approved for IIi«rliluiu3-Hroo!vsi(h» and $*^k7.^ million sot nsidc for all 
other m»i^liliorlioot1s in tlie Innor Need Aiva. Tho eitv l^ns oomniitted 
itself to an ellcvtive i'iti/.<»n participation pro^nim ana certification of 
iVfo<riiized citizen nnitstui a t it y wide basis. 

Another sv<teni donn'natod hv the ('DA staff and city official.-^ is 
S:<vannah, 'Humv was little liistorv of riti/^en hwolvement prior to 
tlio ]\J'>(lol Cities ("nniinnnitv Action lVn;jftanis, Apathy and alien- 
ation have l>een the pjle. with reVulents under the lH»lief that their 
ideas wonld he of little value and pn)l)uhly would not l>e considered 
an ywny. It w jus not smin'isin^r that tlien^ wns no clamor from rosiilt'ius 
to hrinL' Mfxlel Cities to vSavannah, Indeed, it was np to the city 
nlan5l^^^r to initiate the plannin^r and convince an overly conservative 
rity eonneil (there i.q nf)\v another, more libend council) that the 
rnoney wonld he an eeonomie advautatre to the city — nnich like a new 
indnstrv. It was the Model Cities plannini^ process, the workshop.^ 
and i-esident traininn; (the lattiT, conduetiMl by Sax-annah State Col- 
letre an<l the Cnivei-sity of Genriria) which led to the active involve- 
ment of once J^assi^•e n^sitlents. Former City Manairer Picot Flovd, 
<*von today, is hiirldy hnpres^d with this suceessful mohilijiiUtion, 
deehninir the a^'tive development of the Model Cities Nei4j:hborhoo<l 
ConnciJ as t.he most si^^nihcant aeooniplisliment of the Savannah pro- 
P'am, Althonsrh he feels this new pf)litiral maturity will continue to- 
*rrow, thei-e are tlmst* who are skeptical of the intentions of certain 
clecte<l ot!irials to inirtm'c this rather successful development prfvess. 
As one alderman put it. **Tt woidd he no ^rreat loss iif Model Cities 
fell.** TJe-;]wi!isihle lo<*al ohservei>; believe that a '"no string attached'* 
speeJal revenue shariufr paekaire would very likely let it fall, alon^ 
w ith five venrs of ^'itizen jrrouth and motivation. * 

Tiike other |)ro!rrams, this one has had its prohems. The Model 
Cities Xeiirli]>orhood Conneil ^vas lenritiinately elected throujrh n eom- 
ninnity eonvention ])iwess of s(»veral nipetiniris, whicli drew as many as 
1,000 fx^rsons. IJnt factional dispnt(»s' disni[)tcd the board durin^r the 
various ix'vinds of its historv, and prirmueuts about not hirin?; enoncrh 
re^^ideuts slowed the juoirvam. The hoards executive director was 
fired for niis-uunuiir^'menf and unethical practice. Eventually, the city 

was forced to place tirjliter ntrols on o[)eratioiis, and ever since, 

thin^r-^ ha>'e run more smf>othU\ 

Tlie Savannah ex])f»rience, like many others, points ont the neerl for 
eitv irniilancp thrmiirh irrf)wt}i periods. AVith this kind of administra* 
ti ve leadersliip. tliis pmnrr ain eorjtinu»'S to improve, projects arc operat- 
iii<r near capacitv. a? id pari ici nan ts an* srrowinsr. a sense of comnnmitv 
js apparent, and ( as o!>servrd hy a loeal ortli ial) there are more blacks 
in local frf»ren]menf (many in key T»oyitio!is) than wonld hare Uen 
eninloved in 10 to 15 vears v. itluiut Model Cities. 

Althou'di Savanna]j was nnt fovtunarj* enouirh to fall under the 
Pianucd Vanatif^v.s pirv r:M>i. the Cf) \ staff (in antieirmtint) of ^'ev- 
enue s'^ann»r) j)ropo<ed t!^at th<» eitv extend citizen participation citv- 
wide and expau'l resources to all 11 pt^verty aivas outside the model 
neicrhhorhood. They reeonimended that one" representative be elected 
Community Advisory Council for each 1,000 residents livioij in 
ii/^iovcrty areas. However, until nioi-e is learned abrmt the status of 




revenue shariiip, cit v council 1ms postponed any decisions on this plan. 
Ill brief, manj- Wlleve that witdotit a reqxiifenient for citizen par- 
ticipation, the city fathei's nmv drop the idea even though it is judged 
to be perhaps the city's most iini>orta]it accomplislmient. 

Newark: Staff Damhiance 

Newark started out under city hall coati*ol and practically no citi- 
zen influence. With the election of Gibson, it turned to a statf uoniinaut 
pmgram, but still with executive leadership and weak citizen involve- 
ment. The CDA not only controlled the citizen participation procesis, 
but to tlie aimoyance of city officials, remained almost completely inde- 
lx?ndent of city oi)eratio]is, proc^din^ to create a **shadow govern- 
ment.*' The director during this period, Junius Williams, believed that 
citizen participation would be more effective by employing mmlel 
neighborhood residents in key positions rather* than develophig a 
strong citizen board — in direct disregard to a management philosophy 
whicJi supports a clear distinction l^tween elected policy makers and 
st4itr. Some local people were emjiloyed in important positions but 
many principals were not city residents, anyway. Most damaging, the 
approach resulted in a weak citizen board — one whicli was unable to 
develoj) legitimacy, influence city politics, or even keep tjibs on what 
the director was doing. 

From the beginning? in 19(58, Williams led a dissident group called 
Newark Area Planning Association (NAPA). They held an inde- 
pendent election outside federal guidelines which nearly cost Newark 
its first year funding. However, Hl'I) merely nullifiecl the election. 
A second election was held which drew about 6,000 voters and useil 
regular city voting machines. Hut the second council was too big (5:i 
members) and was inflicted with severe racial splits and calculated 
control from city hall — iliretled by then Mayor Hugh J. Addonizo. 
Addonizo moved decisively to gain control of tlie Model Neighlwrhood 
Cotmcil by offering jobs to its members and ioadinjr the entire agency 
with patronage employees. Natumlly, citizen participation never got 
off thcgmnntl. 

WTien Kenneth Gibswi won election as mayor in 1070, he replaced 
almost all patronage entplovees with model neighborhooil n*sidents 
and committed himself to ojH»rating a "clean ship.*' However, th(« 
Model Xeighborhoml Council never developed any strengtii, even 
though it was granttnl veto power by city cotmcil. Its iw^wei-s wen* di- 
lute<r because* everj'thing it did was treated in a negative way. The 
CDA staff immersed it in the riM »»w of previous activities nither than 
concentrating its attention on new ])rograms. Its decisions turned out 
to l)e nntinudy and unim{>ortant. AtkI by fall of 1972, t!ie Model Neigrh- 
borhood Council was not having any more success than it had in the 
beginning in controlling programs or influencing the largely inde- 
pendent CDA. Block c!ul)s and district, assembly meetings tunied out 
to be the main source of citizen involvement. *As time grew on, the 
community appeared even less motivated to improve itself, and citi- 
zen enclaves wei*e battling among themselves. Gibstm had to do 
something. 

l^lanned Variations gave the mayor that chance. He l)egnn to plan 
and program citywide, and he also developed one citvwide citizens ad- 
^ joimcil of 27 mcmliers — IS api)ointed by the mayor and nine 
CD I (^"council. The Model Neighborhood Council has been abandoned 
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but the di£trict assemblies continue to meet as a source of additional 
input. Moreover, although the new city wide council is merely advisory, 
some of the city staff believe it may become fairly influential if it can 
help to diffuse the highly volatile mix of mayor and city council. It 
could also assist in bringing some of tlie independent administrative 
units together under a strong mayor or business administrator. In 
effect, it could act in a capacity whicli the city council is luiablo to 
fulfill at this time because of its differences with the mayor. 

Although the new citizen bodv has l)een j^yen some staff, its lack 
of formal power might very well hurt its legitimacy and effectiveness 
over the long-run. Newarfi has been fooled so many times— by the 
selflsh interests of some leaders, incompetency, and now a nationalistic 
fever — that it is nmning scared. It looks as if no substantial authority 
will bo given to any citizen group until some of the major issues arc 
solved. 

Dayton : Resident Dominance 

Daj-ton's citizen structure could verj' well bo the strongest in the 
country. This is because of an "equal partnership" agreement which 
is respected by the residents and the city but which has not been passed 
into law, mainly because it would be illegal to give this much power 
away to a resident group. For a long time, the Model Cities Planning 
Council (MCPC — policy board) was almost as powerful as the city 
commission in Model Cities affairs. This local board has had a four- 
man staff, has developed its own programs, and has had virtual veto 
power over any proposal destined for the model neighborhood. Real- 
izing that it had gone too far, the city commission was anxious to pull 
back when Planned Variations came in by declining to give the same 
latitude to five other citizen councils it had developed on its own ini- 
tiative for the rest of the city. It justified giving extensive power to 
the mostljr black model neighborhood because of historic inecjuities 
against minorities and the need for them to catch up. Despite the 
genuiness of this reasonings the city fathers were also trying to find 
a way out of diffusing their authority any further, for perhaps there 
wouli be no need for the city commission. Thoy believe they have 
found a middle-ground in the new councils. 

Nevertheless, the Model Cities Planning Council has been a valu- 
able demonstration in power and organization. The system utiliz^ a 
pure election process and regular voting machines. The Planning 
CoimciPs 27-members are elected from nine neighborhoods. During 
the first year, it had to fight for its le^timacy with city hall and groups 
from West Dayton who challenged it. For instance, the West Daji^n 
Area Council — an umbrella group of organizations with a longhi^ry 
of involvement in the area — attacked the MCPC for not tnify repre- 
senting all the area's constituents, but preferred not to get involved 
itself because it believed the Planning Council to be dominated by a 
few spokesmen. Other groups complained that despite the high de^n^ 
of organization and nine paid community organizers, citizen participa- 
tion never did become wide^read. It largely relied on leaflets and the 
"grapevine" for its communication. And the lack of participation was 
Q poimded by the chairman, Roger Prear, who surrounded himself 
pD ipi paramilitary black militants who frightened poor- and middle- 
3 blacks and whites. 
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By the second year, a much more open chairman, George Washing- 
ton, was elected, and the atmosphere improved, though still cloud^ 
bj; the presence of fear. During the whole period of development, 
middle-class blacks continually charged the city with racsim for allow- 
ing the MCPC to openly flaunt sound and honest rules only so that 
the city could eventually claim control by default. However^ from the 
city's point of view, officials did not want to intervene for fear of vio- 
lating their "equal partnership" agreement Nevertheless, it became 
apparent tiiat some form of city intervention would have to take place : 
yet, it came only when additional resources from Planned Variations 
allowed it to go citywide. But the city commission has still not de- 
fined precise roles between itself and the Planning Council. 

In spite of its problems with the Plannin*? Counril, for a long time 
the city had recognized the value of creatin<r meaningful citizen struc- 
tures in all sections of the I'oinninnity. Well before Phumed Variations, 
it allocated $200,000 of city funds for this purpose. And under Planned 
Variations, an additional million 1ms been distributed to five elected 
councils on the basis of community need. Their less extensive power 
tends to bahmro that of the Planning Council, hut includes such im- 
portant things as developing a oomprohenj^ivo plan and determining 
priorities for the ust* of money allocated to them. They also channel a 
great deal of attention to overall city goals and objectives, altliongli 
each council meets directly with the city commission or its own pro))- 
lems. Staff assistance is* provided by a "super CDA.'' undor the 
direction of an assistant city manager." 

New York: Renuli tif Pomhwncc r^s-a-riH Sfi'.ff lafluehcv 

Taking its clue from the Connnunity Action I'mnfrani. Model (^ities 
in New York fell under i^sident dominance inunediately. Initial feel- 
ings were that resident power was supposed to he on tlie'snnie level for 
both prop-anis. As the ])i ogram rnn into <lelays of up to a ve:ir or mow 
and the niability of the city to sf)end half of its Model Oities monev. 
the city blamed the residents and tlie u'sidents blamed the city for tlie 

{)roblems. But blame can be placed both on factional conflicts on the 
ocal boards and on the shouldei-s of city officials who refused to resolve 
problems and move the program along early enough. 

To begin with. Mayor Lindsay pla<'ed jtodel Cities under a w<'ak 
executive seeretarv aJid a connaittee of powerless and disintei'este<l citv 
commissioners, who ended n]> sending their subordinates to meetincrs. 
Policy decisions were really Dade bv tlie three local directors and thive 
Model Cities Policy Committees (MCPC) from three different bor- 
oughs. Although the committees did not possess final decision-making 
authority, they had informal veto power through their abilitv to hold 
up projects they did not like, and the citv usually gave them their wav. 
What was called Model Cities '^pai-tnc'i'ship" turned ont to bo local 
board dominance and denumds for things the city did not want. And 
there was a general coneern that Model Cities mi^^fit get as independent 
and powerfid as the eoninnmity action corporations, wit!» little room 
for eitv particiimt ion. 

Well into the first action year, the i)rognun dnigged along. Mayor 
Lindsay finally had to face in> to tiie fact that it was necessary to move 
control in the direction of city hall, efmfront community opposition, 
0 'rect the bureaucracy to coopei'ate. It was at this stage that the 
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bumtucracv ^ . a^ «4oldlng up progress as much a^i ftnylx)dy else, particu- 
larly such (leinutiuentxS as budget, veal estate, and personnel and inves- 
tigations. The delays prompted the Bi-uoklyn Policy Committee to 
stage a to-day sit-in in December 1960, charging that the system had 
allowed them to spend only a fradion of tlieir alloted $^ million, 
while the first action year was nearly half over. Tlie other two model 
neighborhood jgrmups were even in worse bhape in their ability to 
operate nrograms and spend agency money. Tne city decided it was 
time to follow a report of reorganization prepared by the McKinsey 
consulting firm of New York. 

Mayor I^indsay issued an executive order niakuig Model Cities an 
administration and placing it muler tlie direction oi a strong admin- 
istrator and a newly appointed centml boaixl of citizens. Tlie admin- 
istrative ari'an^ments seemed to work well, but the new board was 
u?ulemtilized and consistently bypassed. The program s adniinistrator, 
Josepli Williams, called the lioard into session only twice in two 
veal's, li ilofnnrt operation for all practical purposes. On the other 
side, Williams has proved to be an effective and strong administrator, 
managing key aspects of the program himself, and unafraid to make 
unpopular decisions even in the face of community opposition. And 
local Policy Committees have continued to be the source for citizen, 
input, although their powers have been largely diluted. 

As it happened, most people behind the Policy Committees never 
truly represented their communities anyway. To correct this, new elec- 
tions wei-c called in 1972, with the guidelines designed to include 
rcpiv^rntntion from the young and aged and a limit on the number 
of *'povertycrats*' (those in the OEO poverty programs) who could 
serve, so tliat a few "professional spolcesmen'' would not be able to 
control the boards. The elections corrected some of the abuses, but 
even today there are overlapping controlling memberships with a few 
j>eople nominating the Policy Committees, In any event, dual elec- 
tions and dual structures — tKe anti-poverty corporations and Model 
Cities Committers — have created two povrer structures in the poor 
communities, a duplication of services, and a great deal of wasted 
citizen efforts. This system has merely diffused power and caused 
frustrations. Model Cities has been able to achieve the degree of 
coordination and cooi>eration necessary to improve neighborhood 
organization. 

To create some harmony out of the proliferation of neighborhood 
??roi?ps and to rlovelop an effective participation stntcture. Mayor 
r^indsay proposed a citywide system of neigliborhood frovcirnmcnt in 
1072. Later that year, the Scott Commission, appointed by Governor 
Xelson Rockefeller* recommended a system of neifrhborhood covem- 
i.ient with t- vi'ii gi'eater power than Lindsay ^s proposal. And now a 
Tu*w'y Jip]iointofl Chai'tcr Commission is looking into the possibilities 
rif deoentrnlization, hopincr to come out with a roport by 1074. The 
.*ity is prc-ently oTignged in a pilot project in eigl»t districts, dosigiunl 
to denioTisti'ate the effects of decentralized administrfiti%'e control 
under a disti'ict manager find sin«:le responsible citizen body in each 
nrea* To a lnr«:e extent, these moves toward neighborhood gov^i'nment 
!iave come about hecuuso of the experiences of the Community Action 
and Model Citws Programs. 

er|c 
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Boston's System of Parify 

A sv-stem of parity — that is meaninjrful, non-disruptive citizen 
participation, ami acceptable levels of staff and chief executive in- 
volvement^xii»ts to a larger extent in Boston and Seattle tlian other 
cities in this s^udy. 

In Boston* the Model Xeijrhl>orhood Boai'd has be*»n piven consider- 
iihle power, yet works well with the citv. In sharp l oiitnist to nuiny 
tJtlicr coininunities, the genesis of effective citizen paiticipation here 
wjis tlic coninmnity action program, more siwcifically tlie Ai'ca Plan- 
ning Action Council (APAC), Four APAC corporations function 
ii: various parts of the ifodel Xeighliorliood, and they liave been 
iinusuallv cooperative in assisting Model Cities administrators. 

Tho Aiodel Xeigldiorhood Boanl has developed into a position of 
?strength. Ilfiwever, it has been difficult for it to assimilate a feeling 
<»f uica-wide inteiust bi^cause of its '^elongated doughnut'^ shape and 
thifM* distinct neigidK)rhoods. But after some interna) power st niggles 
of its own and the resignation of its first chairman* the board was 
ahli* to establish priinacv among local ivsident groups. Its prestige 
has evolved far eiiougli along to have developed nn "aura of sanctitj>" 
mid the legitimacy of its decisions are stddom ([uestioited. While other 
h#c:i! bodies have had ailvisory or review |>owers delegated to them 
by administrative agreements, the Model Neighborhood Board was 
uniquely givm imiK>rtant tU'cision-niii king authority by city ordinance, 
Thi'jH*. powers include authority over iill Model Cities plans, programs, 
pruposal.s ami contracts* and has made it into a powerful body. 

T'te CDA administrator is obligated to follow the wishes of the 
nuiHuity of the l)oard. If he disagrees he may submit disputes to 
bimling arbitration before thiw ai-hitrators — one chosen by the boar^l, 
our by the administrator, and one by agi'eenient l>otween the two. 
Surprisingly, no issue has yet had to go as far as arbitration. Usually, 
roijsf'nsns is iviiclied through a rationale discussion of differences m 
1 ' ! I ; i unity workshops. 

Many bcdieve that a principal mi.-on for success is that rhetoric 
from tiie bnanl is well chosen, carefuK and sehlom publically critical 
of rity governmet^t or tlie CDA. The most fretjuent outbursts have 
bcfiL against tin* federal govertuiient and the Administration's '^cynical 
!;ick of support** for the Model Cities etTort. It shuns radicals. When 
in\^' Muck activist oiiranization. KAP, attempted to win some board 
s**ni-, tho group lost badly *ix*cause they scared people/' Yet, the 
< \k\ h:)s assisted gronjis like the Puutl-ers and Welfare Rights when 
it felt tho projrcts were jnstifuMl. Tt repeatedly states its p;irpose as 
"pljiTin m1 c oiisi I ucti vo social cliange v;lthin the existing political struc- 
tifr*." The ('])A ;nhninistrntor. Paul Parks* bolieNc^ thnt working 
u itiiiu tlu' rvst '111 wv.xy 1h^ tiie "main reason this boaid is more effective 
tJrri iJiivfonV" — whi.'fi litis o[M'r:it(»d too iTidcfj(»ndc?^tlv. 

Hn t!n^ other iiaml. the board's elFrctivciiess is limited in a number 
of v.nys. Its -tait is small and tlie CDA overvvlndm^ it with expertise, 
Tiiaiiing it dilHtMilt for ir.einbors to infhicjice programs and priorities. 
1 hit ir is resj)( ' tr'd, mostly >e('ing itself as a chanire agent and cvaluator 
nor ;*fi (jpcrator r>f progiani.s*. This role mi\y be its most important 
purpose a?iyway. 
O j^uci css of tlie ^fodel Xeighhorhood Bonrd may encourage the 



) go further. In llKiS, Mayor Kevin White appouited a Home 
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Rule Commission which eventually came forth with rocommciidatioiis 
for a system of elected community councils for the entire city — ^still 
under consideration by the city and state legislature. And even prior, 
since 1908, the city has had 14 little city halls whicli cover the entii-e 
city. Tlio mavor would like to see citizen boards devoloi>ed along side 
ill! tho little cityhalK 

Seniflefi Parity 

Seattle too has a system of parity, Althouj^h the Model Cities Citizen 
Advisory Council has little lornial power, it has significant influence. 
The residents and staff get along well and the mayor shoe's a sustained 
interest in the program. Perhaps much of this is so because of an 
ever present intei-est in improving the area. For exampile, the Model 
Neipihorhood has never suffered from lack of organization, with over 
100 groups operating there long before Model Cities. Furthermore, 
residents and the city agreed on their roles from the beginning, and 
the city niatle a conscious effort not to oversell the progi-am. The 
Model Cities Council has lK»en given more po^ver than its name su:;- 
gest.^. It can civate iwlii^y and it can approve plans Ix^fore submission 
to the mayor and city council. But city hall has made it clear that 
it has final contml over the program. Instead of wasting time and 
energj' fighting over roles, residents and city hall have concentrated 
on getting the most out of the vo\^ assigned to each. 

While in most ]>lac(*s lioiuils aie elected, in Seattle local organiza- 
tions clioose the ra<*ially-inlxed, lOO-nuMuber bwly. Altliough no one 
suggests that such a large hoard is tlie best way to oi)erate, its chairman, 
Juiipe Charles Johnson. lH*!ieves th^ system' is satisfactory because a 
lot of the work gets <ione through sniaHei- committees. He also feels 
this board is more effective than that of the lo<*al cojumunity action 
program because it bas l>ronder n presenlation and is more c<mviiicing 
to the power stnictni'^'. On the other hand, gix)ups have criticized it 
for « junnber <>i' reasons: not electing :it least some niembei*s, too large 
and uinvitddy, invoi^•es too few disadvantaged citizens, and has not 
legitimized the structure for huv--ran|j:e permanency. 

However, some of these tilings ha\ e o< curi'ed in otlier ways. A Model 
Citio LmiuI T'se Review Hoiiid. coniixjMnl of model neighborhood resi- 
dents, has l>een given the final ileeisinn-inalvmg authoiitv all zoning 
changes and latuT-nse ])c>licy in the model iuMgh])orhood. 'theix? is con- 
sensus that *Mu)tlnng gets done in the model neighbo' l^ood withotit the 
approval of lliisl)<)ar<)." And iinilei- l*hnv»cd Variations, there has been 
an e>:j»an ion of Citizen .Vdvisory ( 'otiiN'ils tu three other njodel nei^ih- 
l>orh()ods. In jMldilion, ww Avv\v\\ Advisr»i v ('(vnntMl — f<u'm the four 
neigh hnrhood councils — has l)een en i powered to (♦o]isider broa<ler 
fjuesti* \>\ 

Jfeinnvliilc a M:^y<)r's Task F* is i n:*, miuing the po.^sibilitv of 
creatiujL^rif izcMi (district) rouni-il>- in aM »hM;']i];oi'! oods of the city— to 
advisi' the eity on sn< h thir»gs ,'is Lreneral p()li<'i(s, <*it y ]):idget<, le^isla- 
tina, and < oniprelicnsive develoj^iUMit plans snhnutted ]>y eacli city de- 
|;art:ia»!;t. Besides th<' nei'riilK>rhood councils, the »vayoi' and business 
ronn'Minily are in favf^r of a citywide (central) eouncib with repre- 
s?>ntation fi omall District Councils. Little city halls are also beinar de- 
ve!o|ied to assist tl e work of n(*igh!H)rh(M)d < ona<'ils. 

^ ummary, citizen participation has been healthy for SeattU* and 
RIC P^^^^'''^"*•'5* I*^ l^fts developed new leadership, made citizens more 
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pixKluctive, and rivatod a nunv pi^sitivi* inmp' of yoverunuMit and its 
oflieials* 

Conclusiom 

Measuring tlic rc\sults of nthvu participatioii is dilfioult. In spite 
of tliistlieivnivsonuM'lear in(li(*nt ioiisof pro^rivss, \Vr ^uvo indicated a 
number of them in the disrnssion of prothivt in this n^iJoit. But Ix^yond 
that, citizen participation has sonjj^ht and found new ivsident leader- 
ship, forced some inii)oilant changes in government, brought democ- 
racy and decision-makin*r cU>ser to the ix*ople, and involved at least 
some of the poor in the actual workhip? of <x<)vernmcnt. Most impor- 
tantly, it has created a feeling in larjro sejxmeuts of our population 
that trovernnienr really cares. As this study shows, tlieiv have been suc- 
<*esses and faihaes. Wlicre successes have <Vvurr(Hl. the people involved 
l)elievc their experieu<*e to l)e woi-thwhih^ pei-sfUially and valuable for 
Ijetter frovernmcnt. In the failures, most officials are tivating them as 
teniporary and are attentptin^r to Hud the ri*rht mix of inj^redients for 
their paiticnhir city or county. Some have «rivcu np or are trying to 
snhmerire the process so that it is larjrely lucaninjrless. Pait one has only 
lo look at cities wheie residents are activt^ly participatinjr in the proc- 
esses of (lovernaicnt to fwd a spirit an<l interchange that has never 
existed before. It is snivly a clo.ser step to tiu» democratic principles of 
this nation. 

Some important U*ssons iiave het»n learned about developing the citi- 
zeiLi)artieipation mechanism. 

Council Size. — In i-eviewing the cities in this study, as well as some, 
others, a consensus emanates tliat tlie most effective citizen board size 
is a small irn>uping — usually less than 20 members — lx»canse it is more 
manageable and responsive and meudH^rs tend to retain greater inter- 
est. Naturally, some larger councils succeed, but most experience un- 
necessary delays, tedious rules and procedure.^, and greater chance 
for disruption. T'sually largo Indies have to be broken down into 
rather specialized conmiittees anyway, with small exe<nitive commit- 
tees doing most of the work. The nuiin arguemnt for a large body is 
that broader comnumity repmsentation may be obtained; however, 
the negative i>oints tend to outweigh this advantage. 

(ympit^^atiHg Mnnhern. — In regards to compensating members for 
their services and time, the question is less clear. Citizen councils, like 
city councils and other boards can be effective with or without pay. 
T'sually other motivations are more imiK>rtant, such as dedication, in- 
tei'est ui one's work, and the authority and meaning given to the job. 
Nevertheless, feelings are strong in favor of paying ordinary residents 
for their services if we are to be fair, especially'in a society which pays 
elet ted officials, private corporate board members and others. At tne 
very least, meetmg expenses should Ix* reimbursed for low income 
persons. 

Authority atid -S^jf.— Experience shows that citizen participation 
will be largely meaningless and short lived if the system does not 
include genuine purpo^ and authority. It is Iwist that the extent and 
limit of power be officially established by ordinance, including a clear 
explanation of the chain-of-command so that there is no question of 
how plans and policies originate aJid pass from residents to city hall 
^ *** elected officials. The range of authority ^ould not only 
^RIO ••^iMty to create specified policies but the flexibility to 
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operate pro^rrains where neoessarv. Decision-making may involve citv 
budgets, zoning, comprehensive planning, capital improvements, eval- 
uation of services, and otlier matters important to each neighborhood. 

Operations may include multiservice center projects, information 
and referral, or any service which a citizen group might improve. We 
have witnessed too many citizeai groups which have deteriorated W- 
cause they did not have project operating responsibilities. First James 
Sundc[ui9t, in his M (iking Federal inm Work^ advocated that Model 
Cities neighborhood resident organizations be non-operating because 
he believed their planning and coordinating responsibilities to be 
inc^ompatible with operations.^ HT"D has pursuea the same policy, 
although some Model Cities resident gmups are operating programs 
anyway. This policy was more appropriate when there were only 
single neighborhood councils functioning, but under a citywide system, 
operating projects seem to come natural. We find that certain neigh- 
borhood groups arc more effective and long-lasting if thev are able 
to operate at leaJ^ some programs. In anv event, coordination is 
a<!hieved at this level largely through the staffs of agencies in one-stop 
multiservice centers. It has l)een difiicnlt for neighborhood councils 
to achieve ai-eawide coordination from smaller target ai-eas. The most 
meaningful coordination has occurred at the chief executive level 
and unaer the au.spices of n citywide citizen body, much different from 
neighborhood operations. As a practical matter, neighborhood coun- 
cils fthoTild be allowed to operate programs suitable to them, other- 
wise many of them will not have much reason to exist. 

Boards should l)e provided the resources to hire some staff — either 
part-time or full-time and in relation to their responsibilities. 

Citywide vis-a^vh Target Area Orientation. — The community as a 
whole should be involved in the participation process if a city expects 
to reduce alienation and gain support for bond issues and other mat- 
ters requiring majority approval. There are also good reasons for 
target area concentration — to allocate resources where they are mast 
needed and to develop leadership where it was non-existent befoi-e. 
However, concentrating resources should not obviate the need to 
organize and carrv' on citywide programs. Furthermore, it is nearly 
impoj^iblo to develop comprehensive plans and achieve interagency 
coordination without dealing with problems and issues on a citywide 
basis. 

fJItjprifle Citizen Board, — In addition to neighborhood councils 
functioning in all areas of the city, one central body — to impact 
dire/*tlv on city departments — is de.«;irable for most large jurisdictions. 
For cities with few neighborhood councils, a central board may not 
be appealing to them; yet, an effective mechanism is needed to cive 
citizens the opportunity to influence plans and policies right at their 
inception. Already there are federal requirements for citizen par- 
ticipation in workable (urban renewal) programs, annual arrange- 
ments, revenue sharing proposals, and in most other federal grants. 
Placing the citizen participation responsibility for all these programs 
in the hands of one representative board makes sense because it re- 
duces duplication and a good deal of confusion. 

* ^f^^^prt^nUfm Work, Jnmoii L. Sundqtiist and David W. Davis. Bnwlclnjfs Instltu^ 
•Kington, D.C.. 296». p. 120. 
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Prefei-ably, the majority of the central body should come from the 
neighborhood councils and the rest from appointments by the chief 
executive so that an atmosphere of nartnership is created. This body^ 
too, should have some staff but, umike the neii^hborhood groups, be 
non-openitinin:. It should concentrate on devek)ping citywide plans 
and assistin^r the city council by helpin«r to draw community con- 
sensus on city goals and objectives. It should do sucli things as con- 
ducting periodic neighborhood workshops and monitoring and eval- 
uating city services on a day-to-day basis. It should not be a competitor 
of the city council. On the contrary, it should be a supplement, doing 
the kinds of things city council* outlines as appropriate to assist 
council, and at the same time get the average citizen actively involved. 

Various city departments, m addition to community development 
and human resources, ought to be made responsive to the citywide 
board. It is no longer enough that citizen groups impact only on 
Model Cities type activities. Community development in fact involves 
all departments; therefore, all departments should be brought into 
a more formal system of relating directly with residents. 
^ Seh4^fiov Proceff^. — ^The rationalization of how neighborhood coun- 
cils should be selected is a much more complicated process. In the case 
of councils with extensive authority, the pure election process may be 
the best; for others* the combination of eletoion and appointment may 
be most suitable. In most cases, tlie decision may very well be left up 
to each neighl>orhood; and, neighborhoods should have the right not 
to participate if they so <*hoose. The combination of election from tJie 
neighborhoods and appointment hy the chief executive has developed 
a sense of partnership in many cities. However, where organizations 
are pcrmitt^^d to choose council members, it is important that oppor- 
tunity be provided for other residents — who are not organization 
meml)ers-j-to choose nominees also. Furthermore, it is appropriate that 
the majority of membei-s be chosen by the residents of the area, that 
an impartial observer be chosen to oversee the election, and that the 
entire process be publicized widely. 

Voter participation has not been good. A few cities in the Model 
Cities Program approaclied 25 percent turnout for elections, two were 
higher, but on tlie whole, voting 1ms l)een poor. However, it has been 
betti?rthan the OEO Community Action Ingram, which has averaged 
less than five percent over the life of its program. Critics enjoy pomt- 
ing to these low vote (lerccntages to supi)ort their arguments for resi- 
dent disinterest and apathy. Yet, to a large extent, i*esidents simply 
have not lx>en encouraged by the city s lea<lership to vote or have htiA 
little reason to vote for hoards relegated little authority. In many in- 
stances, local officials had no intention of encouraging massive resident 
involvement, for fear it might compete with tlieir own political careers. 
F'or muny it was better to s<?e the process whither away, unless they 
could control the new system too. It has not been tlie ha1>it of politicjil 
figures to encourage the use of televi.^ion or newspaper publicity, and 
furthermore, there was little public service time available for neigh- 
l)orliood elections. In addition, elections have been too confining. They 
haveoulv invohod n sfTiall soc^lon of the cninnnuntv, and fo\y major 
organizatir>ns or the mass media took tliem seriously. It is more likely 
that a sy.«teTTi of citywide participation would encourage greater in- 

O It is also desirable that one day !« j«et aside for all neighl)orhood 
J(]]ns so tliat a maximum amount of publicity could lie obtained. 
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Lenderskip fratn City Hall, — ^Widespread piirticipation is more 
likely to come about with official city leadership. A principal fault of 
most of the Model Cities prop iims lias b<vii the hick of mayoral or ad- 
miiiistrative leadeisliip — usually over thv apprehension of ^ettins 
involved with activist citizens of dilfeient points of view. Yet, to avoid 
waj^tefnl and iimisiible cn^ations. election oUh'ials should help in mold- 
inp tlie system, participate tliemsclves, publicize the purposes, legiti- 
matize tlie prot*ess, and pmvicle leadei*ship and assistance when it is in 
trouble. 

Knrtherinoi'e, responsive jrovernnient is not helper! by officials who 
])e Insistently point out that tliey are the ones elected by "the citizens to 
run the city and that others are not needed. Elections normally come in 
four year cycles. Meanwhile, citizens need to he involved in important, 
almost day-to-day decisions of jrovernment, otherwise democracy and 
res{)onsiveness turn out to have little meaninpr for the average person. 
Wait in to ^t back at officials in the next election is not what most 

Cple would call citizen participation. More and more chief executives 
^ e recopiized this and are exercising leadership to genuinely involve 
citizens. Accordingly, some of them are doing it without prodding 
from the federal government. 



VI. Statu Action ash Piuvait Ui;sponsi:s 



Stifte Role 

Mallei CitieA Etnenjea u/t a CatalyMf. — Model Cities lias demonstrated 
the need for assistance from other levels of jrovernment. ineludinjr 
the .states and ix^gions. It lias b<»en rriticized for an inability to co- 
ordinate and demand i>erforniance of other a^neies; yet, cities and 
states witli considerably more statuix^ and power have experienced 
virtual impotoncy to do the same, and for a lon<:^er period of time. 
For the most part, ivpilar government has been nnable or unwilling 
to streamline structures, consolidate pixjgranis, establish coterminous 
service districts, or reassi<rn pro«rrams to tlie most ert'et tlve operating 
level. In most cas4»s it was not until Model Cities pei*sonnel and citizen 
task forces caused issues to emerge that state and local officials realized 
the immensity of the problem. Moreover, although tliert* have been 
some changes, ser\*ice delivery in health, employment, social service 
is still the weakest government link. Model Cities surfaced the problem 
of the lack of intergovernmental i*esponse but has never been the 
appropriate body to do nnich about it. Nevertheless, state and local 
cooperation reached its highest peak during the Model Cities Program. 
It remains for the more powerful to take the next steps. 

Thi' Power of the Statt . — Thei-e appeal's to be little question that 
the states need to take a stronger role in the development of inter- 
governmental cooperation and uiore effective local govertunents. They 
already have the power. In most cases, an act of t!ie legislature can 
bring consolidation or strong regional government. The lejrislature 
can abolish special districts and transfer their power and ifulebtedness 
to city, county, or regional governments. It i an designate COGs as 
operating agencies for such things as mass transit, water and sewer 
control, air pollution enforcement, housing development or regionally 
oriented functions. Le^nslatures of two or more states can enter into 
compacts to give combined power to the regional council of govern- 
ment. The governor, by executive order, can direct his cabinet heads 
or department directors to meet in the form of regional bodies to 
coordinate functions and consolidate staff and facilities. He can ap- 
point one of these persons in eacli region as chairman (to whom 
others report) and he can use state funds or federal nu)nies (which 
pass through the state) as incentives to encourage lo<\d government 
cooperation. Furthermore, the fedenil government can help the states 
by using a large block of incentive money to be awarded to the rerions 
and localities which show the most progress, "Washington should also 
consider awarding special grants snnilar to that pwposed for local 
government to increase state government capacitv. Attaching specific 
|H»rformance requirements to revenue sharing bills for both the states 
and localities would he Jielpful, but this has been propfjscd before in 
Congi'ess and has not seen the light of day. 

In the past several vears, states have begun to do something about 
O own problems. >fany have created planning districts throughout 
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till* staitc and hnvv pvi n new authority to stato ix»jrK>»al officials to 
art. C'alitoinia, for exaini)K'. lias establisluul plaimiiijr councils in c»wry 
MM'tion of tlip statt». IVxas has <ro!u» oiu' strp further hy <riviiijr the 
councils the authority to alloi ati» irsounrs. Many of tlu» i?tati»s where 
there are aietiw Mocli*l Cities pro^rmms have estahlished task forces 
and eonunissions to help solve eo<)r4r)natiu^ problems. Hut the whole 
(pu*stion of reor;:anizatiou an<l <'onsoli<lation is still on fertile soil. 
Ah*anwhile. sonu» states are hclpiuu" their Model City <-onninuiitie.s in 
other ways. 

77/r A/ '*' / of stuff l^nrfiti luitUnt 

.Most States ctMitrihuteil at least teehuu al assistanei* to .Mo<lel Cities 
eonuuunities. Son»e pive extra resourres throujrh various means, sueh 
as in<*reasin«r the nuiuher of slate workei-s in the model area, awarding; 
extra p*ants. aiul buildinjr additional faeilities. whieh ordiiu.rily 
would liave jrone <»lsi*where. 

Xt tntrk (Ttui*i*L — In Newark's ease, l>eeause of the city's <fenerally 
<li»presse<l condition, tlu* state doubled Vrban Aid to the city to $7.4 
ntillion anmially. It also has been providing $l).2r) million annually 
for the operation of Murtlainl Hospital, a city owned facility. I^»gisla- 
ti<in was also passed to allow the city to impose new taxes ou its own. 
An<[ New Jersey's Comiinmity Atfaii-s Department has been partic- 
ularly ludpful. It awarded ^OO.ooo in initial Mo<lel Cities planning 
fun<ls antl .S1<mmm«) for the lirst a<tiou year. State specialists have 
been aissijnu»<l to Newai'ks pi'o<ri*iin» fulltime. Moivover. the city i-e- 
ceived te<'hnical assistaiu^e ami planninjr jr^nits from the State Law 
Knforcemeut IMainiin^ Ajrem*y (SLK1*A) and the Ile<rional Medical 
l*ro<rrani. 

In addition. New Jei-sey has assisted the citv by (1) I)ejriiming con- 
struction of the New tfersey College of Mcciicine and lX»ntistry (a 
l)i*oject <lelayed since 15K>7) : transplanting an entire public health 
statf to Newark to assist in the consti'uetiou of a i)iiblic heahh system; 
and (ii) picking up much of the local shai-e on projects which it 
administered itself, but which would never have functioned if Newark 
had to pi'ovide the funds. However, even with this involvement, actual 
coordimiting mechanisms between the state and city are wanting, nor 
have formal links been established that can stand on their own and 
carry ou for the long-tenn future. 

( hU'tiijo I'Hr€xpotiHin\ — In Illinois, it has been somewhat different. 
With a P publican administratioji in control of the State House 
during most of the life of Chicagos Model Cities Program, and a 
.strong city Democratic organization, state and local relationships were 
held to a mininnuu. Mayor Daley would not tolerate any "interference'' 
from state or federal officials. Nevertheless, he was paiticidarly dis- 
turlM»d about not gett in«j a "'fair share*' of state tax distributions to 
the city. In lOTii. he estimated that although Chicago ivsidents and 
businessmen i)aid half of the state iiu'ome tax. oidy iJ.(> i)erceut was 
returned to the city. (Mayor Lindsay aiul other big citv inayoi*s have 
pivsented similar arguments.) However, the aid to Chieago has in- 
creases! drainatieally in the last se\ eial years — tvom i?(58.G million in 
1JK58 to $1.7J million in 11>72 — because of the state income tax and 
hicwascd returns on water, fuel and sales taxes. 

During Govei'nor Ogilvie s Administration, attempts were made to 
Y 'hicago in a numlH»r of areas — including Model Cities — but it 




wns ililticult to tiiiM|H'i* i \ i'M iitrlilly on I)aK\\ V .^oil. Yvt. aid ln'i*n 
Huiniu*l(Hl to sunn* ritv i>nju:rams» Two MotUl Cities i>ri)jtvt> — Day 
( aiv and Poliro (\>iniu\niity Si'i viivs -ihmvivo funilr< an a t\uw i<tAtv) 
Uiom* (<*ity) niutoliiu;:: iuisis. Also, Chira^^f) uvcivtMl nif)st of (lu- SIM 
million in statv aid nr.nlf availaMr In rJTi tln'onirliont Illinois to inotM 
rtrii^l(lM>rlKHKls aii<i [MiMic h<Misin;r |M'n{(»rts. Wirliont state aid, sr\ <Tal 
( hirafro Model Citii^s an«l many otiu r Modrl ("itit's pnjjirts 

throu^rliont tlu* state r<»uKl not tM>!itiiv.io. 

Without ((lU'st ion, the stat4* af liliniKS was nttrm ird to doin^' a pvat 
doal xuow alM>nt n^ Wan |»ioi)ieni< iKeausc of tiie investmont of tlu* fotl- 
nal trovi'mtnent i!i tlie mokl'*! {u'iir'nborluMMls. This iiivolvoincnt ron- 
sisti'thif linaiieial aid. ti rlmiral assistaiiei' and or;:aniy.ational iniprove- 
UM'nts, Altl>on:rli or^anizntiouai rliaii;res. surii as joint loral and state 
ro(n*d!natin»r (ask foi* es \ver»' not de\i*l<»|>ed in Chicay^t). tltey wimv I'lV' 
a^rd iu other Mtxlel ( itifs rommnnitirs in Illinois ainl at least reaehed 
the tirst platean of sui ei-ss. lar;relv iKnausi^ tlu* trovernor wnntt'd them 
to he si|i'rrs-fnl i\]u\ U'eanse 'ue ilinvted liis ivirional directors to ac- 
tively partiriiiate. 

There '.vus a suhstant ive atnotnit uf money and either forms of State 
nssistanre invented in the Model Cities i «)ni!nnnit ies in Illinois. Tins 
Mi>nld not liave oemi itMl w itliont tetjeral int<M*\ention, whieh ereated 
tin' neressiiry tvsnniHv hase and, frttniantoetl the fe«lend government's 
sharii»<r in lorjil. nrhan adventm es. 

.V/ //• }*///-^* A//// //■///■/ ' f/, — ( )n tin* (>llier si< le. New York City has been 
eonsitlerahly h*s«i sneee^sfnl in jfettin<r state assistanee. PoVitical dif- 
feivn<T> hetween (nivernor N;'lson IJm'kefidler an*! Mayor John Lind- 
say have m)t lieljH'd iinitter>. Ijoekefellei* maintains Lintlsay is an 
incompetent administ ratoi* and has hr(m<rht <lisaster to New "^'ork: 
Fiimisay attributes simihir ineomjM^tenee to the (lovernor. Cnfortn- 
nately. this eareless dis[day of politirs has Inn't servieo an<l tlwindled 
resiMir<*es lo the ('ity. as <ine |M)!itieiaH Jnis tried to nndenniiu' another. 
Xattiraliy the « lients have iK'en Imi-t the inost. 

Havin««: felt itself hein^^ left Iwdiind, the eitv heiran to tnkr stops to 
help eorreet the sitnati«>ii. Model Cities t^stahlished u division of Fed- 
eral Statt» litdations lit'«'aa>e of evitlenee that the <*ity mus not ^ttin^ 
its fair share of state fnn<ls. lM)r examjde, in U>7(> the eity only reeeived 
^ilJ* ndllioi\ lor is |H»reent ) t>f >i-j:i.!».V2.!»4S in IIKW money tfistrihuted 
hy the state. yi»t it hail Ui\ percent tif tin* states edm*Jiti6ually disad- 
vuiita«retK \V2 percent of the econt)micall y tlisadvantafred Hnldron* 58 
[percent of all lii^h sclu)ol dro(>o?its, nn<i r>0 jxTcont of all johs in the 
state. AntI of rh<' total state and federal allotment of nnl lion* the 
city wns trettin^r oidy ten percent. Ttie state's jnsitication was that t!ie 
eity had not th v^-h^ped the necessary inlininistrntive appamtus to op- 
erate sonnd pi>)<ri'anjs. Xexertliele.ss* tlie city's etforts paid off. Under 
leadeivhip of the Model Cities divisicai of Federal /State Relations 
nnd i\i\\nM't;i\\t h»cal con*xressional assistance, the city's share of HEW 
mohi'y was ifu reased to ^4Ji million in fiij(*al lOTl, a sttl)stantial 
impn)Vcnh*nt. 

State distrust of the Lindsay administration has lu^on farther dem- 
onstrated hy the etxsition nf tile New York State T'l'lmn Development 
Corptmitioiu whicli has taken the initiative awav from the city in the 
^U'Velopment of honsin<r and economic projects. "For example, it is de- 
^y^«>inpr one of the mition s lar^st and most publicized projects, tbe 
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$:V25 million Wchvare Island apartment and commercial complex in 
the heart of New York City, Clearly, state aid is coming in foniis that 
give credit to the State and not Lindsay. Moreover, the state legisla- 
tiire* which has veto power over everj- city budget expenditure, has cut 
many health and education programs at tlie city s poor neighborhoods. 
Thus, in the last two yeai'S, Model Cities money has l)ecome more im- 
portant for filling gai)s created by reduced appropriations — with the 
city meivh- trying to maintain ongoing programs. This naturally has 
ha^ the eflfect of limitinsr the choices tor the use of Model Cities funds 
and has seriously hurt the programs' abill '■• to demonstrate innovative 
I'e.sults. even with a new source of flexible mo ; \ey. 

Seattle Benefted, — Seattle has received t'rong response from the 
state, even though it has been mainly in the form of technical assist- 
ance. At the begmning of Model Ciites. (iovemor Dan Evans appointed 
six principal Washington state officials — from Employment Security. 
Public Assistance, State Planning, State OEO, ana from Evan*s pin-- 
sonal staff — to assists the city in developing the p^irram. As a result. 
Seattle was able to develop the Model Cities/State Int*;ragency Team 
and certain other coordinating mechanisms, such as the City Inter- 
departmental Team. Seattle-King County Economic Opportunity 
Board Liaison, and the Advisory Council Resource Committee. Iii 
turn, this led Model Cities to develop a Department of Governmental 
Relations, designed to consolidate efforts at cooperation, and, also an 
Interagency Directors Committee, to involve agencies more closely in 
local project planning and implementation. 

Although tar from ideal, coordination and cooperation between the 
state and city have improved immeasural)ly over the past several years. 
For example, Model Cities and the State Department of Social and 
Health Ser%-ices staffs prepared joint grant applications for integrated 
services to Seattle^s Skid Road area ; and the Governor's State Model 
Cities Office was instrumental in the award of a federal grant to the 
State Child Care Coordination Committee for technical assistance to 
Model Cities for the development of a comprehensive plan for child 
care. Agency after a^rency has provided assistance to the city; more- 
over. Seattle Model Cities has been praised for its genius in motivating 
other agencies and institutions to help it. Finally, the creation of thb 
State-City Task Force (which includes county and private agencies) 
has advanced coordination even further and among more organiza- 
tions. 

Boston Passable A w^tanee. — Some states have limited their partici- 
pation. The State of Massachusetts^ involvement in Model Cities has 
been very sporadic. The State Department of Community Affairs hafi 
offered only peripheral technical assistance to Boston, and most state 
funds to the city have simply consisted of the formal pass-through 
type. There has never Ijeen a single effective point at which the CDA 
could approach the state; therefore, Model Cities Director Paul Parks 
has had to negotiate trade-offs with state officials to gain assistance— 
a game at which he is very adept. The hope for improved coordination 
and cooperation lies in the city's Office of Planning and Program Co- 
ordination, which has profited from Model Cities experience and . is 
now assuming much of the city*s coordinative i*ole. 



al way. Dayton has received only minor assistance from thto 




State. However, the lessons of Model Cities and Planned Variations 
are changing this. Through the creation of a State-City Task Force, 



inuximum coordination of state* projSframs in an urban area. Also, 
tlie State Department of Urban Affairs and the Ohio Law Enforce- 
ment Planning Agenrv ai^ providing inipoilant funding to Dayton. 
Nevertheless, iinanoial avssistance has been limited to a few functional 
areas. Mostly on its own. Dayton has Ijoen able to achieve modest 
success in coordinating SfH'ial service agencies. The Model Cities head 
of jsocial ser\-ices. for example, now chairs the Health and "Welfare 
Planning Council's Comprehensive Coordinated Child Care body. 
B\it euiploynient agencies — in particular State Buivau of Employment 
Services, S^Uional Alliance of Husinessmon, OIC, etc. — continue to 
ex|H»rionce major problems assoc iated with red tape and bureaucratic 
defenses. On tlie other hand, the Model Cities Planning Council has 
established good i^elationships with two other planning bodies — the 
Miami Valley Regional Planning Connnission and the Transportation 
Coordinating Committee. Prior to Model Cities, there was little hcad- 
wav with thest» })odies. 

I)ifl/<niapofh an<t Sovfttunih Mwinuim AHHktaihre. — The States of 
Indiana and (icorgia have participated in a minimal way. In Indian- 
apolis, the State has limited itself to giving technical endorsement and 
operating a few progranjs in the model neighborhood. Private agen- 
cies also have not Ix^en enthusiastic about assisting the Modet Cities 
Program. 

In Savannah, the A-Or* n»view process has forced the State to Ik?- 
coine more deeply involved. However, at least one problem — <rbordina- 
tion — is not nearly as serious in this region as elsewhere because there 
are only eiglit communities in the metropolitan area to coordinate. 
And greater state participation is beginning to take place under 
Governor Jimmy Carter, who has committed himself to the concept 
of aiva-wide planning and community action and who is taking th& 
lead to increase state fiuuUng and technical assistance to model nei^i- 
Ikjrhoods in the State. 

Loral Strategies a)}d State Pl^ruft 

The scope of problems asscK'iated with the Model Cities conununities 
clearly indicate the need for cities to develop intergovernmental re- 
lations techniques. Cities need to develop adequate staffs and input 
into the state system. Sonic Model Cities communities have developed 
sm-!i 4-apacity, passing it on to local government. In any case, staffs 
(which may consist of as little as one pei'son) should become 
thoroughly familiar witli state, regional^ and local plans, normally 
required for most federal ]u*ogram8. In order to develop an effective 
level of cooperation, state and local staffs, usually bv means of the 
State*s Community Affairs Department, should see tlhat state plans 
and legislation include the following items:* (1) State notification 
of all units of local government amut the availability of fonnnla 
giant money and how to apply for it. (A simple point of entry for 
federal money to the states would also be helpful.) (2) Distribution 
of funds based on need factors, such as urban and nira! geography, 

1 nnD ftye* an explanation of Rom»» of the main ^lemenU of state-local cooperation In 
V3 ^mnnlty D<>v#lonment Kvaltiatton St^rtea No. 3. Local Strategic to Affeet Biaie Ploaa 
Q I /-^ ion of Foderal Fundi, January* 11172. 
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poverty, wolfmv rlionts, nnomploml. Uir^iU y«»nt1i and other iiiatterta 
pcrnlinr to disjulvauta^**! aivns, (i>) KstaUlishiiaMit of s[M»oiti** i-ri- 
ti»m for fiindii)^ priorities, and tlie |»assir*ir of a Hx(»d fHMronraire of 
state fnods to loral ;r<>verniiuMits s«) that tho latter ran lK»tter 
l»laii tlu'ir own strato^ios. ( \) I}o(|uiroiuoiits that niatcliiojr 
fiiiul crit^'ria he dexihie eiHUitrh si> that tinuiuiallv jitruppiHl t-otn- 
itiitnities niu uioet them. (TO l^»<ri?*ljiti\ o provision iK»rinittinir 
l<K*ft1itios to chaHrn^jfe ]>rovisions they lK'lievt» nnfair. (<>) Slate eon- 
tml of the infonnatioiial p?*f¥M»ss in onler to k*^*]) localities ftdly 
informed of all pro^rmnjs atfoctin^ tlieni: and the aiitliority for lo- 
ralities to review and si<rn-off on surli jjroje^'ts. (T) liepslative nnin- 
date for hxml nvjrional ainl/or eity-rounty)— state coordinating: 
connnissions (fnllv statfed) in principal fnn<'tional amis, sncli as 
oniphjynient. s«XMal si'rvices, criniinal justice and corivrtions, finance 
and <r<n*ernnient orjaraniwition. (K) Iiwcntive ( or discretionary) finid- 
in^ to IfXMilities hased on porfornianccs iinprnved jrovernment orjrani- 
2ation, and ^ji*eater re«:ional coopeiation. 

The solution lo nrhan pi-ohlenis involves more than the need for 
fedenil and state jroNerinnent action. It als<j ivrpiiivs private r^'Sponse, 
which has In^en hn*kinjr in almost all Model Cities connnnnities. T!ie 
partiripation of hnsiness and unMm inteiests has heen extremely poor. 
T<Mi off en thes«« interestH have not wanted to jret involved in l<ical 
(Conflicts and what they thonjfht were sti'ictly y:overnment prohlems 
anyway. On the otlier haiKi, private sen*ice a<rencie.s have Ix^en souie- 
whttt ditfemit, Sintv nwmy weiv ahvady involvc<l in urban matters, 
thev readily accepted )fo<lel (^ities moiley which they badly needed 
and which intensified their involvement. 

The lessons of Model (^itieft indicate that few urban problems will 
Ik» solved without tlu» ^*nuine parti<*i|)ntion of laisinessmen and union 
leAdei-s and private a^mcy head.^;. Iloweyei-, it is unlikely they will 
pet involved nnlea.s the loc»al chief executive is able to motivate tiiem, 
and .state offi(»ial.s. paiticniarly the frovernor and key le^ishitoj's, are 
able to demonsti^te sincerity and leadeiship in establishing formal 
nMN'hanisms for coonlinatioiu cooperation, and investment. Fuithi r- 
nn>ro, it seems cleai' that l>otli federal and state funds are neces«iftry 
tof*reate the pmper investnuuit base and incentives nn which private 
interests will chance theirnif mey. 

Private inyestineut is more likely to come al)out in the urban jrhetto 
if ceitain tliin*!S o^'cnr. Local ir^jvermnent ireeds to take steps to de- 
yelop a <-ompivhensive plan, city <roals. ami a mechanism to pass iKiml 
issm»s. In this stndy, the most snc<'e.ssful exanii)1e of private initiative 
is Seattle'*' Forward Thrust. Tliis is a frmnp of hnsinesi* and civic 
leader^ wlio have l)een instrumental in jr<'ttin«r uiillions of dollars in 
lx>nd issues approved and legislation (important to the city) passcnK 
It has receivetl over J^.'i:>0,OOJ) in private contributions from more than 
1,00(1 bnsiaesses and individnals. Its impivssive ivcoi-d of aecomplish- 
ments include assistin*: in passaire of JO mcji^nrcs thmniBfh the state 
lejrislatiin* on highways, nmss transit, pollution control, and sf ivn«fth- 
ened city and county finan<»e>*: helpin<r to pass s<'ven majoi' citv and 
county bond iK.snes totalling; million ami two state t)ond issues 

fni^<i:% iiiiiiiQji for l(X'al caoital imp?ovi»mcnts: helping to pass state 
-R ip"^''^'^ n venne sharirijr to Incalitic'^ : and developinjr nnmemns 




joint plniiiiiiii! prnj^M is and nioiv olliricnt nu»thi)(Is of oponitiiiir 
•fovorniiieiit. It is iiou piisliitii; for l!^ < <itnMuinity (vntrrs, iM»i»rliiM>r- 
liootl lilivnrv furilitirs. nnd otlior Iiuhuim ivsnurri» projiM-ts. 

Ahhoii^li not a purt of thisstudv, tlu' I lart foi tl Pror{»s<— a (*oalui<iri 
<if comiTm'd ini'tiopolitan aiva ( Unit ford, ('oniu-rtirut) hnsim-ssand 
rivir IcjuU'rs wIjo liave i'oiitiil»ntt»<l linanfial icsonnvs ;nt<l tul(»iir lor 
tin* drMdopnipnt of roni])n'lK»nsi\ r romiunnity "roals aiul irrowtli 
])lans — is anotiuM* r.vvlleiit rxanipK* *>f niol>iIi/ation of |>ri\at<* 
forirs. If <'itits \\{*\v i\U]v in coniUinr sncli nio\ fluents n< Foi'ward 
TliHist aiul tlu» ilartfoid Prort»ss with r<iimiinni(y di»M'lopniriit stmt- 
*'iry, u iriniit stej) wouM In* tixkvu to solvintx onr most prossiiijr itrlKiii 
prolilcMiis. At Irust. many fitirs now n*alizo \ sifrnifr anr(» of nm- 
liiniiiir tluw pi'orrssi's. Fiir(lj(MnK)it'. tin* vxpfriom rs grained tln*oiurli 
tlu* trials and errors of .Nfuttrl Citit's have piiipoiiitiil many of tlu* 
iiijrnHliriits m rfssary for su« rrss. 
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Tlmv will ahvaVi) be a fedoval role in local and state government 
alfairs. Public employment i)olicies, environmental la\ys, civil rights 
legislation^ mortgage assistrtuce, and a host of other things will make 
the federal govenmient's presence felt. Nevertheless, although the cities 
and counties expect continued federal involvement, they ai*e not par- 
ticularh' pleased with increased state intervention for fear it msiy 
create another bureaucratic nightmare. Yet we have described areas 
whei-e cooperation is essential ; otherwise little progress will occur. As 
it happens, most localities are willing to work witli the fj^leni! govern- 
ment because of increased funding and the prodding they receive to 
engage in ^>olicies tliey would not ordinarily want or dare to assume 
responsibility for at Tiome. The states can probably work themselves 
into similar positions in n^pect to local government by increasing 
state aiil and improving their owji orgjinizations, Mesniwhile if the 
federal govenunent intends to maintain or hici-ease its credibility, it 
will have to simplify its procedures and offer greiiter technical and 
linancial assiistance. 

We have already discussed some newer federal methods for improv- 
ing local govenmient capacity, including annual arnmgements. Chief 
Executive Review and Comment, Federal Regional Councils, and 
other assistance. The effectiveness of these devices would lie improved 
significantly by a more streamlined flow of funds and less diffused di- 
rection from lioth the federal and state levels. The block giunt system 
is one way of doing this. In addition, a commitment of an erfective 
level of national revenue for community development is needed, as 
well as support from the public, both financial and civic. 

Block Grants 

Perhaps the most effective way to impiwe coordination is to con- 
solidate progi'ams. Block grants" might best he able to do this from 
the federal to the state and local levels. Numerous federal and local 
administrators as well as principal city and county service organiza- 
tions have endorsed this approach. 

Recently the International City Management Association (ICilA) 
advocated the pflontinn of block grants because of the almost impossi- 
ble task of coordinating and scheduling federal projects at the local 
level.* For example, imder categorical grants, for a project that in- 
volves urban '•cnewal, open space, and water and si-wer grants, a city 
or county neinis to follow three difff n nt application procedures dealing 
with three sets of HUD officials, three sets of technical requirements, 
three piles of paper, and three different time schedules. They would 
like to see this nightmare eliminated and post-controls instituted, the 
latter which would have the further effect of reducing red-tape and yet 
providing needed safeguards. 

O tement befopp the S*»niitft Bnnlclns. HotiKln? And Urbnii Affnlrti romitiltt«»e» Snh- 
n |/^"tee An HoiiRlnff and Urhnn Affnlw, Hiiirh McRtnlpy on behalf of Internnllonnl City 
rVi V> ^ment AaftoclaUon. July 19» lOTrL 
mAmm (63) 
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l^hnttuJ \ '*fi '"^''otis f/s a IVu>!: i*' i'anf,-A^i^X\^ X\\v MniK'l Cities aiul 
PuiniU'd Vai iatiims Pm^r nnM otlt r sonu* valuaKU' < .\[K'i'iriici» niiont 
what nmv Iv <'SjH< trtl fiom i»l<>rk irianis nn<l lirr n lativt^ly new iileas. 
I'laniHul X iu iatinhs was (loMi'ra«'^l to r<ii iv< t many of the taiilts (>t' tlu» 
Mo\h»l Citi' S l*r5);:raiii aiid at r!u' smuu* tini(» srt vt' as an iiiti-oihu'ticm 
In >|i«'ci;il ic'Vruiic ^hariii;r. It ivstiltt'il \vn\\\ a icvirw of tin* MotU'l 
i'iUfs r'ii«xjani ♦atly in li)7n liy tia' Pivsitli'iilV I >oiiu'stic ('<Hmcii and 
closfly fol !<)\vf<l I lie Achninistintious iHiorts to rror;ra!u/.i' federal 
ajrciicit's. Sixtt">'ii rir'u^s liavo Ikvu moivtuir fmnls whirh will total 
sl.M.ii niillioii over a two-year ])ri'i<id or loiijrei' aial are |>arti< ij)atin^ 
in tlueo variations w|ji< h inrlnde: (1) t»\tfn<lin^ pn^^rrantiuin^r rity- 
\y\\\i\ niininii;:in;ir liMt-tajH' and ft'd«Mal rrvit^ws, and (.*») providin*:: 
stron;riM* nniyoral i'oordinatin«r pinver tlirou;rli tlic CKKC pro<'ess. 

fii u Iiri) fii-st yoai* stndy of lMannt»d Variations, tho lindin^ 
in<lirat4* a nniiil«'r of ^'Inmjivs from the ori^rimil Modol (Mties Pro- 
•rran\: ( I) Fi»diMal restraints have Im»cmi rednrod. most ivsonrn* alloca- 
tion has iH'cn plart»tl in tho haials of tlu» rhief oxcrntivc, an<l priorities 
lia\t' rhan*r*'d from sorinl to physical piMj^rrainmiii;; (4'j ]M»rr(»nt hi 

iihysical propria tns comi)ai*cd to 21 p<»rcent nndcr Modol Cities), (tl) 
M»d<Mal rcspon-c has nn>stlv Uvn aimed at siniplifyin^r procedures.- 
Ifandhooks have In'cn simplified and th(» avei'a<r«» size f)f a])plications 
has heen reilm rd hy 7r» jiercerit rii>l> pa*res in Alodel Cities (Manpaivd 
to 102 in IManneil Variations) : however, processiuij tiiiio has ivumined 
nnch»n^*i) from one and ora-haif to three months. Only fonr eities 
have used the "waivei's*' process, created to allow i'iti<»s to identify 
uniMMTSsury administrative mpiiremeuts in c^Uejxorical pi-o^n'ains. Ami 
the Federal Re^'ional Conia*ils have only moderately siippoited the 
pru<rram. It has l)e(»n tlu» *Miands-otf*' i>oli<'y of the area physical oftU-efi 
whi<di ha.> reunited in jrivater 1(k*«I (liscretion and control than auy- 
tliinjLT else. (:M CKKC has stimulated the development of citywicle 
.strateifies. and as a re.**«lt* some cities liave made major <lepart mental 
nMirfrainzations. Inter^rovernnnMital tasi: forces have only I)een partly 
sucressful in piinin*; state and (^)uuty supiM)it. County- involvement 
has lH»en minimal la^canst* they pi-efer that moiv money an<l influeace 
Ih' iriven dire^-tly to them. (4) (^itivon ^lartieipation lias taken on a 
ditTiMvnt character. iMvomin^r nioiv advisory and taking on a 
traditional *'bhie ribl>on** air in alKuit half tile <'ities, ovim* the protests 
of existing nio<{el nei^;hl)orhood priups. The chief executives now 
ap|K)irit a greater percentajri* of Afodel Cities lK)urd nionibei's/ 



^T\t^ Pw^TiiJ A-«Ntiiii*-** I{»»v!pv <FA!!i ;:rt»;rr.irn. tninin in March IflfiO. i\i 
Iniiirnvtntf fH(|#*rnl r«*s|Miiis** by 1 1 • pirtrhiu' irr*»jit«T rHlnnr** stnt** anil lo4»jil ;rovpriij»4*nt(t ; 
fit iii{'r«>iis|n{r inlT ilffmrtmiMittil (><ii»ni]njitli»ii : .iitil Ch n-4lnrtii« rf*i\ tjip«* nnil »r>'^11"lf 
<4T%"l<i*n. Tbis r4'Miji4*iI ill iinly nioth'st auihvks. U wjij* jipparHiit uxor** ilrasttr misisiireti wrp«* 
U4«i>«)i*a. 

PlHhri<Nl Vnrl.'ttlnns Plrsf ViHr Survoy. rMiiiinunitv lJi*\i*1iipmf'nt ICvjilnntUni SrrlfH No. 
7. ft«*(utrtinrnt of lloji-lns ami I'rimn r»pv»»|{t|imHrit. OrtiihiT. ia72. mi. I T\S. 
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TABLE IV, ArriU;U FUNDING FOR PLANNED VARIATIONS CITIES 



Rjc<ion and city 



111; 



TiurfolK 



Tampj . . . 
Winston-Salem . 



Dayt.m 

East St. Louis 

Indianapolis 

Lansing 

yi;W*co 

VDOesMaints 

Vin: Butte 

IX: 

Fjesnn 

luMon 

X:Seat!te 

II Rochester (CERC only). . 
1)1 Wiimtiigfon (CERC only). . 
VI: Houston (CERC only). . 
IX: San Jose (CERC only). . . 

ToUl 



R4!;;iilar 
MC funding 


PV 

ot MC 
funding 


Total MC 
tutiiitttg 


$5.7 


$7.0 


$12. ? 


2. i 


4. i 


6.2 


1.6 


2.9 


4.5 


4.5 


8. J 


12.5 


4. 1 


7. 1 


11.2 


1.9 


3.3 


5.2 


2.9 


5.2 


8.1 


2. 1 


3.8 


5.9 


& 2 


8.5 


R7 


1.9 


3.3 


5.2 


2.6 


4.6 


7.2 


2. 1 


3.7 


5.8 


LI 


1.5 


3.2 


2.8 


4.9 


7.7 


3.1 


5.5 


86 


5.2 


5.2 


10.4 


3.0 


.2 


3.2 


i.7 


.2 


1.9 


n.4 


.2 


13. « 


3.1 


.2 


3-3 


ni" 


79.4 ' 


' 151. 1 



StMirce: Community Dtvelopment Evaluation Saiies No. 7, Departmtnt d Housing and Utoan Divelopm*'**. ^"tsber 1972 

Jfo^/el Oltiea: tilork Gtahts ami Cotamtfmvni. — Altlioii^jfli new pi-ob- 
It iiis may arisso in tlio uiuninistratinn of blot'k jrrunts, the wisdom of 
the flexible use of fuiuls lias niivaily beiMi (lenioiistnited. In the Mo<lel 
Cities Prognim ottieials have l)een*able to use fiiiuls for ahiiost any 
purpose to meet bmul jyoals juul objectives ileveloped through eoni- 
preliensiyo ph\niiin<r. It lias primarily thit)Uii:li this system tJiat 
city ofticials have lieeii able to look stM'iously at the totali'ty of eom- 
iniiiiity problems ami s^peiul money as they see fit* The ability to use 
funds broadly has eui'oura^d (*lty'ofticials to tiiekle untisiial iiroblems 
In formerly restricted'' ai-ea. The desinibility to ecmtinue this inotivat** 
injr eatalyst seenus obvious. If it is not done tbit>ugli some system of 
special revenue sharing or block grants, strong ar^unents can be 
made for continuing the Model ('ities or Planned Variations approach 
to Tuaintain the momentum for governnuMital impi-oveiuent and 
responsiveness. 

I\ i4<Vng Leg*i<lathn. — ^Thore have l>een a nnnil^er of bills intrwluced 
to consolidate <'ategoricut gT*ants for coiiiiminity development purposes. 
The latest administration bill is tlie Better Comnnniities Act (FJCA — 
iatj'odnced in the House of Ilepi*esentati\*es as IIR 7277<, April 19, 
1073 und in the Senate as S 174r>. May 8, 11)7;^. wliich differs consider- 
ably fr»ift» 1971 s|K»cm! rr\Viiue .sharing pmpctsals. The new bill in- 
clmles the following major ditferences (1) A poverty factor is now 
hichuled in the formula. This is similar to tlw 1J>72 House and Senate 
block grant bills: liowercr*. IKW dfies not indmle ''past jH^rformanee^ 
or **lH)using condition * fartoi-s which Congressional leaders would 
like to see. (2) Counties over liuo.iMX) nnd cities over ri(MM)0 population 
(or designated c(»nt(>r <'jty) ai'e now automatically included. This 
means that many jiirisdictmns will Ik* included whi<'li have little or no 
Y-Tkjr^" f'*"" tvi)e of funding, which will siin|)lv decmisc* tlie amount 

hHJC 
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of money high priority aroas need. {*\) Hold luinnless protection for 
cities now participating would be phastnl out over four years and new 
convinunitjes would be phased in over three years. This means many 
conmmnities in dii*e need would be getting less money after hold 
harmless runs out. (4) States aiv automatirally entitled to funds for 
which cities under 50.000 population would Ih^' eligible to apply. 

There are other differences and controversial elements. The new bill 
does not recjuire a fonnal application from cities or counties, nor 
does it require the spending of funds in matters of national priority. 
This is in sharp contrast to both last years and 197.3 Congressional 
bills which require a plan and an application designed to eliminate 
and prevent blight, to facilitate additional housing opportunities, and 
to pmvide connnnnitv facilities. BCA does require an annual state- 
ment of connnunity development objectives, past-perfonuance state- 
ments, and an evaluation of effectiveness. However, the chief complaint 
from Congressional critics is that without a specific plan no work 
will get done toward meeting national or local priorities. Furthermore 
the Congress and the (leneral Accounting Office (GAO) are afraid 
that the Nixon Administration's requirements for i>erformance evalu- 
ation are weak and non-enforceable. 

There are other difticulties as well. The Better Coinnmnities Act 
]iroposes to tenninnte seven categorical programs, while Congress 
wishes to leave some of these programs alone. The 1972 Congressional 
bills did not consolidate Model Cities: also, the Senate bill excluded 
Section 312 rehabilitation grants and the House bill excluded water 
and sewer programs. Another major criticism by Congressional leadera 
is that BCA does not contain any linkage between community develop- 
ment and housing programs. Fmrtlly. BCA has no requirement for 
loc*al financial sharing, no citize i participation, no A~95 review, and 
no workable program.* 

In spite of these difficulties, there appears to be general agreement 
from all sources that a more simplified method of channeling federal 
funds to the states and localities is needed. Most officials feel the need 
for grantsmanship should be reduced and that cities and counties 
should be allocated funds based on real needs. T^et us look in more de- 
tail at three aspects of the proposed Better Communities Act which 
would severely hurt community development: (1) funds for iHrtiw 
cities would l)e cut: (2) there would l>e lewer incentives for local offi- 
cials to face up to poverty and discrimination; and (3) citizens would 
not l)e effectively involved. 

1, The Distribution Formtila. — The distribution formula needs 
changing if the most disadvantaged areas are to benefit. The proposed 
formula— based on (1) size of population, (2) extent of housinjg over- 
crowding, and (3) extent of poverty — does not truly reflect neighbor- 
hood deterioration and poverty in most cases. The size of population 
liears no relationship to the poverty population. Secondly, figures on 
overcrowding and substandard units in poverty areas of the 100 largest 
SMSA's reveal no direct correlation between the "extent of overcrowd- 
ing*' and physical condition.* In fact, says Richard T. LeGate^ and 



* MoRt of the above major polntK of dlnenfifilon were derived from Better Communftic* 
'Ti ttttj John Masnlre^ Director^ National AfiRoclatlon of HouKlnK and Redevelop- 
^ V^»**?'»^» Information Center for Community Development. Journal of Houiing, No. 
R I -223. May 1978. 

I\iv> National Commlaalon on Urban Problpmii« 1968« Table S. pp. 14-18* 
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Mary C, Morj»nn in a iv< out of the Jounuil of the American TnstU 
fufi' of P/atniers^ t\\v most dotoriomted urban areas do not have high 
incidenrcs of overcrowding:. Furthermore, they indicate that although 
the *Vxtent of poverty" is u valid measure of need, and **double weiffht- 
in«r** of this inuicator is useful, it nuikes little difference l)emise of the 
natuixj of the forumla. The wide nuijure of population ratios in the 
Mirious SMSA s miuiniize tlie si<rnificance of double weighting the 
poverty indicator/ Hecause of the fonuula's automatic nature, most 
of theMar<xe*it <U»teriorated urban ai-eas will most likely receive less 
money than undei* ihe <*at(*«;orical system. Moreover, comnrehensive 
jilanninir and quality of life poals would lu'obably be even less mean- 
nijrful (than under AI(Kh»l Cities), without the necessary funds to im- 
plement progmms. 

•J. Mahitmame of h'ffot f, — Because the Better Communities Icgis- 
hition does not HMpiire hn-al jnatchin^ or maintenance of local effort, 
it is likely numv ronnnunities will simply use federal funds as a sub- 
.stitnte for local money already allocated for some of these services, 
Theivfore* lU'ban areas may not only cxiMirience an eventual loss of 
funds but less incentives to nsi^ riioney in the disadvantaged areas. Jje- 
(xrttes and Morgan ijoiut out that many of the programs now adminis- 
teiwl with federal lunds would not be carried out if local officials and 
coMununities had to decide the priorities by direct vote. Certainly, tli© 
poverty areas woidd suffer. 

Clthen Involremevt. — Citizen participation requirements in the 
Better Communities Act ai*e very similar to the past rather poor 
experiences with public tieariugs in transportation and urban renewal 
programs. Minorities fen r that revenue sharing funds will be ^ven 
riglit back to the very oilicials, in many cases, who have been "racist in 
the first place" and disinterested in improving the lot of the poor. As 
we have pointed out for example, the Annual Arrangement process has 
demonstrated only minimal and infrequent citizen involvement and 
many of the Planned Variations cities have changed their citizen par- 
ticifiants from policymakei-s to advisors. 

The Congress and community groups do not want to take any chances 
aI)Out leavmg the idea of resident participation up to local officials. 
The Senate more than the House has taken a leading role in this, adding 
amendments to the proposed special revenue sharing legislation. For 
example, the language in Senate Bill 3248, passed Alarch 2^ 1972 (but 
left out bv the House), is believed by federal Community Develop- 
lueut officials to be stronjrer than the original Model Cities language. 
It reads as follows in rej^ards to the cities' obligation to carry out flie 
billV niandates: . . has afforded adequate opportunity for citizen 
participation in the development of the annual application and has 
provided for the meaningful involvement of the residents of areas in 
which comnumity development activities are to be concentrated in the 
]>]anning and execution of these activities^ including the provision of 
ademiate information and resources." ' 

The bill is stronger for two reasons : (1) it provides for meaningful 
i¥sident involvement in all areas (not just the model area) of the city 



«**TIm» PeriU of Spf>clal RevGniie Sharlnjf for Commnnttv Devplopmeot," Richard T. 
TioQatPK and Mnr^ C. Morgan. Journal of the American Inatltuie 0/ Plannert, July. 1973. 
Vol. 30. N%>, 4. pp. 257-2ff^. 
^ Hvnnt^ Bill S. 3248 HourIdi? and Crbao Derelopment Act of 1972. passed March 2, 1972, 



Q »7(a><3)<c) pp, 151-152. 
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wliPiv aiiv siiifiiiHrniit roinnnuiity drvrlnjiutont a<'tivitios arc to takt» 
|)ln<r. n\u\ (iM it rwWs foi- ailiMinato ij^t\>rtnatiou and ivs<im«<'s to 
t*nal)K» ritizt'iis to do thoir |»art. (Oii^niial .XPhIoI Cities Icjrif^latioii 
<li(l not siHM'ially rail for thv provision of {MiiM|n;ite rosourocs.) 

Providing ailcijuato n*sonr^vs ni:iy l»o tln» Most important rlonuMit 
lM»oans<* it jrives ^'Ui/ens tlu' aUility to iK'vdop t<M'lmiral and politiral 
Icnow-liow to earry ont strat4»irii's, MoreovcM*. if ivsidcnts ai*t» to Ih< 
irivrn ix»sonnvs, it makes it ail tlu* more inipnilant that ln<'al officials 
devise pail iei pat ion plans that mv nieanin«rfnl and workable so that 
fnniJs will he nsed to the hest nd vantnire. Fech'ral tMU'oura^Mnent tn 
do nothing alM>ut eitizen partieipation i*aM only cause fnistratitni and 
fnrlher alienation amoiiir !oral groups. It would In» t\>olhardy to 
dictat(» plans nf ])artiri))ation to localitii's; however, irnidelines of 
successful exjierieiu'es wotdd he helpful, Kurtliernioix>, if jreiuiin<^ and 
widespread hn al <lecision-niakiu<r in ti> take place, there is an ohli^ra- 
ti«>n on tlu» part of tlie lUJtiou s leaders to eTM'(Uua<re luoiv effective 
denM>cratic jn'ocesses ami also to indicate tlie desirahle levels and kinds 
of pa I t ici pat ion. 

Kven witlj hkn-k <ri*ttiits it stu'uis pn»hal»le that (Vuiirress will con- 
tinue to appro|n iate fnnfis for projects to meet s|rt'cial ( *on<rivssionrtl 
objectives. I'lnis, n system of hh>ck *5rants tin all major functional 
areas) could pmvitlo tlio Imsis for a coordinated, nuu'o simplified 
nu>tliod for deal in;; with the cities* ])rohlems at the same tiiu(* other 
funds are uscmI as incentives and for e\pe<litinif proirrams. As a 
nrac'tical imitTer, eatejrorical fundiii*r in ow |M)1itieal system siMuns 
lie IV tn stav. 1 ^ossiUly, the l>est we <*rtn hopi* for is the consolidation 
of some efttecr<)rica1 frrants or fmulit»Hr of a variety of pants thi*on«rh 
mnlti-uiiplications. 

Furtliennor^. 1h»«*«us<» of the mininud level of fnndinir ivqnested 
ffir conun unity development and its widi* dispci*sal to over li*00 cities 
ami counties, urhau pivssnres will mount for the executive branch and 
the (V>n<jrress to ai>pi*ove sitpanite blfwks <»f funds in order to make 
jMals and plans ivnlisti<'. The ma^ruitude of these demands nii<rlit 
very well Im» double what is now iK'TUir spent in the urban :nvns. or 
an additional J^r»5 or 40 billion annually. Fr»r example, the prelhuimiry 
comiuvliensive plan in Dotvhester (a district within H<)St«»n of about 
l:^0.(»0o residents) proj(»i»ts a miuininu* expendituiv* of JsriO million 
annually for the next ten years* exclnsi^ t> nf housin<r morttrapes/ This 
ran !)e etfectively mnltiplied 7(H) to M*o times in the United States, 
takin«r into acefumt larpre and small aivas of need. We know tluit imder 
Model Cities the comitment of funds never approaelied the tlmvsliohl 
necrssMi v to f'ope with the extent of tlie pi*oblem. Proposal funding 
under bhx'k jrrants does not do it either: theivfoiv, special i>nrpose 
p*ants and different fornndas will most likely emer^re. This will l>e 
('Specially true if Ton^rit^ss demands that the cities and counties pn»- 
paiv milistic applications and that evaluations be sufti« ieutly strinirent 
to enabh» the federal <rovernment to initiate penalties and enfoive 
com]>lian»r. 

Under conditions where local officials demonstrate adetpiate vov- 
formjince, tlie federal ^roverniiient and taxpayer will be nuire likely 
O 

h Rl C> '»'*^'^ romnrrheftfiire Communitu p,oieof, porfhi'stor An'a Ptannlnc Action Co\m- 
" <Jfn'»a"». Executive Dlrootor. Jnniinry 24. JOTS. 



t(» pMss on tljt^ \jist aiiMMiiil> of inuiirx i.ci'ut'^l to ^ol\p tin* urliji:i n isi-. 
Pt'rl'orm.uirt' will not n'M-i'sstuily !i:)j»!'o\i- mkmi'Iv l»y nflviiiir l<)<*al 
ortii-ials jiTfjitri* <lisrivtion.'i-\' :iulliorit\. tlioiiirli ullowin;: tin* 

fity t<» ISO iis own pi-oi-css of iinplrnnMitntion '\< ;i «/oo«! 'u\vt\, 
Strfn^tln'nin'5 tlu» i li'wf rwrwi'wo tli!-o"i::i tlu' alrrinly ilis- 

<'i!ssi'tl and <h*si<rnin^' poliry and i i! foiinat ion M>t<-ii!s whjrli mako 
city ronnrils roopnat i\ i- |»ai'tiMM*<. not anlair(»ni>t>. a!'( important. 
St»ttin«:' np a '"taK'nt i»anl<" on tln' srali'. for rxiniipK-. iimmI to nviaiit 
tlif hfst skills av ailalilc f»n- the nat!t>r.'s ;u'Vf)S|>a«'(' pioirpam- is noiHlftl 
for tluM'it it»s. And fnillun-, fonsidi'i-ation o;io|it to In* :;i\i n tosi»ndini^ 
tt»anjs ol* oNprrts ihotlt iirovrnnnfnt an<l pri^ ati') ii:lo cities for Ion;: 
K'rioils of tnnr (two or \\\\vv yi»ars (m* loni^t'rl t<» solve sprrial proii- 
t•!n^ and ronipletf tronl)lt'd projci'ts. and tluMi pass on to other <-itirs. 

TIio nation ••ainiot aMord t(» lot even one rity fail. On tlu' othtM* 
liand, tlu» \vitliho]i|in<j: of assistaiie(» will necessary to seenrt» I'oin- 
pliancc in nnniy cases. e\"(»n if only teniporary. Tlic fears of iu:ov(»i*n- 
nieiit leaders land <iA() monitors) aie real in rejj-artl to noii-pci- 
forhKince. political interference, and favoritism. Tli' way that we 
can face np to nnitters of performance and rcachinir L'oals is to brinir 
tlu-ni to pnMic attention an<l then concentrate full etlorts on acliic\ in«j: 
tluMn, Connnmiity participation, njana^^cnr/nt capacity and new or- 
«rani/.;iti*inal teclini^pn'S are all ne^-cs-ary elements for inip>'*>^ in<r |H*t*- 
forniance. H()we\er. in tlu* pa^t. many <»f the d(»lii'iencies found in 
MoiUd Cities and other connmmity dexidopnu'iit pro^iframs Inive Ih^imi 
irentM'ateil l>v feelinirs of failure and lin k of national i)nrpose and 
•XeiuMal pnhlic intrest. This ne<M!< to Ik» chan<r(Ml. 

There aro many local and federal leaders who fei I confident ahont 
tln» nation s technical ahility to solve the nrhan « risis. Assuredly, 
the prohliMns art» eoniple.x — I'nil eniploynu nt. cri!iii» redu<-li<)!U nici^t- 
in^ housin;:: nml.s. jLTJtinin^ connnnnity snpporl. etc. Nevertheless, the 
only way they will l»e solved is hy foensinii* leadership on the prohlenis 
aiui porsistently tryin^: alternative solutions. In short, there needs to 
he II national pled^jre to reach nrouls, a wi Hi Harness to a -ci^pt faihtfi»s. 
make corrections and move ahead ucfain, re;^ardless of tiie dillVrenees 
in political styles and ;ro\ t»rnniental prores>es. As yet we ha\e not 
nnide tlu' necessary eonnnituu»nts, either in pnrpose or resouices. 
Model Cities provided initial ununeiunm in small tri'<»irrjiphic at'eas. 
This conid very well dissolve away, and the investment witli it« if 
we fail to appreciate the si<rui(ii ance of the .Mochd Cities e.xperinuMit. 



